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SECOND THOUGHTS ON EISENSTEIN 





I 
In my biography of Sergei Eisenstein* I said: ‘Everything that seemed 
real to him appeared as mere formal experiment to others; while what 
appeared to others as realism seemed to him as static and unnatural 
works of superficial and ignorant men.’ 

I was writing of the year 1935 when sequences from Eisenstein’s films, 
his film theories and his research were publicly condemned at a con- 
ference of film workers in Moscow. The purpose of the conference was 
to re-examine the development of Soviet cinema and to implement 
the theory of Socialist Realism which had become the basis of Soviet 
art. 

At the conference, Lebedev, head of the Institute of Scientific 
Cinematographic Research, came to Eisenstein’s defence. He said that 
‘Eisenstein seeks the roots and forms of the development of a cinemato- 
graphic language ... It would be better for us to be patient and wait 
until Sergei Mikhailovich finds the kind of subject which will completely 
absorb him. I feel that it would be well to furnish Eisenstein with an 
empty studio and let him experiment to control his theories ... you 
can’t force him to make a picture.’ But in the face of public criticism 
Eisenstein agreed that it was his duty to make a film whether he wanted 
to or not. He said: ‘I consider the decision as a high-sign from the party 
and the government that I must enter production.’ 

The recent publication of a number of articles by Soviet writers, 
dramatists and composers protesting against the severity of artistic 
direction and the superficiality and opportunism of much current Soviet 
art leads me to some second thoughts about the life and work of Eisen- 
stein. 

Eisenstein, alas, is dead. He cannot add his words in support of 
Ehrenburg, Pomerantsev, Simonov, Khachaturian, and other Soviet 
artists who are now raising their voices on behalf of a new era of freedom 
for the artist. 

Eisenstein, like Khachaturian, was preoccupied by ‘the question of 


* Sergei M. Eisenstein, a Biography, by Marie Seton, John Lane, the Bodley Head, 
London, 1952. 
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creative innovation’; in fact, Eisenstein could not create unless he was 
‘infected’ by his subject, and once he was ‘infected’ he was incapable of 
restraining himself from ‘creative innovation’. 

During the decade following the 1917 Revolution, the particular 
character of Eisenstein’s talent coincided with the policy adopted by the 
enlightened Commissar of Education, Anatoli V. Lunacharsky, who 
directed theatre and later film matters. Such control and direction as 
was exerted over the arts was of a very liberal nature. It was sufficient 
for an artist, or a group of artists, to be inspired with a revolutionary 
ardour and a strong desire to experiment with forms with which to 
clothe revolutionary content to find support for their undertakings. It 
was in this period, with its acceptance of innovation, that Eisenstein, 
who had already had a short but highly experimental career in the theatre 
obtained the authorities’ approval and financial sponsorship for his first 
film, Strike, which was followed by Battleship Potemkin, a film which 
Eisenstein described as being produced ‘with the heart’s blood’. In 1925 
when Potemkin was completed it blazed a new path not only in Soviet 
but in world cinematography. 

In terms of Soviet development, Potemkin, as well as Eisenstein’s suc- 
ceeding film October, was produced during the period of the New 
Economic Policy; while General Line appeared at the very beginning of 
the subsequent period of Socialist Construction. Eisenstein had intended 
that General Line should make a militant appeal to peasants who were 
faced with the introduction of collectivization. But when the film was 
shown in the late summer of 1929 to Red Army soldiers, who were 
largely drawn from the peasantry, ‘they said the film could not be 
understood by peasants and that is why the film had not fulfilled Eisen- 
stein’s aim’. 

The life of Eisenstein and the critiques of his work is in many respects 
a history of Soviet aesthetics. His work demonstrates what one man was 
able to achieve in terms of a new art form — the cinema — so long as the 
reins of direction were held in the hands of perceiving men with a broad 
view of art, and what potentially the Soviet public, and the world, lost 
once the reins of direction and criticism came into the hands of men 
who, in Ehrenburg’s words, examine the work — novel, play or film —‘as 
though they were investigating a crime’; those who ‘introduce quotations 
torn from their context, and use these as evidence’. The first Soviet 
criticism of Eisenstein as a ‘formalist’ did precisely this. 

In 1931, the critic Ivan Anisimov selected certain sequences from 
the films Strike, Potemkin, October and General Line and built up 4 
critique of Eisenstein which maintained ‘that the revolutionary con- 
ceptions of Eisenstein are only external. The artist does not surmount 
his psychological contradictions by social re-education, by merciless 
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criticism of class conservatism, but attempts to do this through a 
technical-organizational collaboration with the working class.’ 

Eisenstein disregarded the criticism of Anisimov. Even four years 
later at the conference of film workers he attempted to brush aside Anisi- 
mov’s views by saying: ‘I do not think these explanations are very weighty 
and convincing’. His thinking had fallen far out of step with the change 
in attitude of those who had secured direction of the arts. 

Anisimov’s criticism, whether or not it was ‘weighty and convincing’, 
attacked the experimental aspects of Eisenstein’s films, and coincided 
with an increasing control of the political content of films, novels and 
plays, the appearance of the theory of Socialist Realism, and a demand 
for works which reflected the growth of the Soviet man. 

Between 1932 and 1935 a number of film projects proposed by Eisen- 
stein were rejected by Boris Shumyatsky, the head of the film industry, 
even though each of them was an attempt to develop a new type of film. 
One was a comedy which lampooned bureaucracy; another was an episo- 
dic history of Moscow as seen through several generations of a working 
family; a third was a character study of the leaders of the Haitian Revolu- 
tion. 

While Eisenstein’s film projects were being rejected by Shumyatsky 
(who had visited Hollywood and been impressed by the mass appeal of 
Hollywood films and was later tried for the alleged damage he did to the 
Soviet film industry), criticism was mounting against Vsevolod Meyer- 
hold, hitherto the accepted leader of the experimental theatre. His 
production of La Dame aux Camelias marked the end of his supremacy 
in the Soviet theatre. With the advent of Socialist Realism the pre- 
revolutionary theatre system of Constantine Stanislavsky and Nemiro- 
vitch-Danchenko — two men whose devotion to theatre craft contrasted 
with the dilettantism of some of the revolutionary innovators — re- 
emerged to influence and modify the more stylised theatres which 
were largely devoted to innovation. The change was dramatically 
illustrated by the withdrawal of the Vakhtangov Theatre’s famous pro- 
duction of Hamlet, which included some very audacious and ‘impudent’ 
interpolations and innovations. Then, of course, there was the criticism 
and subsequent withdrawal of Shostakovitch’s opera Katerina Ismailova, 
known as Lady Macbeth of Mtsensk. A less known case was that of 
Alexander Tairov’s production of a play by Bulgakov called Purple 
Island, which was halted on the grounds of its doubtful political content 
after its dress rehearsal. 

At the outset of the change from the presentation of the ‘mass as hero’ 
(characteristic of the period of NEP) to the development of more 
individual and complex characterizations (a change to be witnessed in 
Soviet plays and films of the early 1930’s), the expression of weakness 
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as well as strength in leading characters was quite strongly marked. For 
example, the central character — an old factory worker — in the film 
Counterplan reacted to frustration in work by getting drunk; a reaction 
which endowed the character with psychological validity. There were a 
number of plays in which normal human conflicts appeared. Eisenstein 
planned the play Moscow the Second with Zharki, the dramatist. The 
theme was the effect of notoriety upon an ordinary factory worker who 
was selected as-the model for a statue of a typical Hero of Labour. 
But the trend did not develop very far for with the rise of Nazism in 
Germany direction of the arts began to increase. 

Twenty years later, the author V. Pomerantsev writes how ‘life is 
touched up in a dozen ways . . . The party leadership has shown us how 
ridiculous and harmful such gloomy carefulness is . . . Writers can and 
must discard any manner or mannerism of writing likely to evade two- 
edged and difficult questions . . . The writer who derives his enthusiasm 
not from royalities but from our great achievements and plans, will 
never hush up problems. .. .’ 

The tendency to shun psychological conflicts appeared in Soviet 
aesthetics twenty years ago. It is illustrated by the creative experience 
of one of the major Soviet dramatists, Alexander Afinogenov. 

In the early ’30’s, Afinogenov wrote the play Fear, which met with 
great success because his characters were richer and fuller than perhaps 
those in any other Soviet play. Following the success of Fear, first pro- 
duced by the Moscow Art Theatre, Afinogenov set about a study of 
Shakespeare for he felt a great need to develop more complex characters. 
He was writing a play at the time — 1933 — when suddenly one of his 
characters — a woman and a Communist — demanded, as it were, to 
express a condition of mind far from uncommon in some Russian 
people — the inner questioning as to whether religious feelings, even 
religious faith, was permissible in a convinced Communist. In one 
speech the woman raised this problem to a party official. Afinogenov 
felt strongly about this passage because the problem existed in life. 

But the question of religion had never been raised as a serious and 
sincere question in a Soviet play. Afinogenov, who was a party member, 
went to discuss the passage he had written with a high official. He was 
advised to delete the passage because the official did not consider it 
opportune at that time to raise this problem on the stage. 

So far as I know, Afinogenov’s desire to present the problem of 
religious questioning was not because he himself was religious, but 
because he was aware that the problem did in fact exist among Soviet 
people. The writing of this speech, and the discussion about it, took 
place at the time when Sergei Eisenstein was much preoccupied with 
matters relating to religion. 
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Il 

Some of my critics, including Thorold Dickinson who reviewed my 
biography of Eisenstein for Soviet Studies, have questioned my inter- 
pretation of Eisenstein’s concern with religion. They have implied that 
I imposed my own interpretation owing to a possible predilection to 
religion. 

It seems to me a little fallacious for critics in the West, who are prob- 
ably rationalists, to assume that individuals in a society based upon a 
materialist philosophy can eliminate religious influences and interests at 
will simply because they desire to be thoroughgoing materialists. 

Having no predilection towards religion myself, I was considerably 
jolted to discover Eisenstein’s conflict between his intellectual desire to 
be a rationalist and his emotional pull towards mysticism. I was also 
exceedingly aware of} Eisenstein’s ‘horsing around’, for no one could be 
more double-edged than Eisenstein. 

However, I am convinced that he was sincere when he told me he had 
spent some sixteen years of his life striving to destroy the fascination 
which religion exerted over him. His assertion of belief in Christ as a 
saviour, which he made to me without warning in the gardens of the 
Palace of Alupka in the Crimea, amazed me. I doubt if anyone hearing 
this confession of faith could question that at the moment it was true; at 
least, that Eisenstein believed what he was saying at the time. It 
appeared as an explosion of feeling which had to be communicated to 
someone. 

Allowing for the fact that a conflict between rationalism and mysticism 
is not an uncommon phenomenon, it is easy to understand that Eisen- 
stein would keep his problem to himself during the period 1918 to 1929 
when a policy of active anti-religious activity was carried on by the 
League of the Godless with its considerable number of sympathizers. 
Moreover, during this period Eisenstein was in the thick of revolutionary 
activity and I feel sure that at that time the conflict was relatively un- 
important to him. Being inherently anti-clerical, he fought against the 
residue of religious emotions within him by the creation of anti-religious 
satire. Potemkin, October and General Line each have sequences which 
expose the deception of the clergy. 

However, in 1929 when Eisenstein arrived in France he was no longer 
in the environment of organized anti-religious activity. In the different 
intellectual climate where belief in religion or adherence to atheism was 
solely a matter of personal disposition, Eisenstein, for the first time in 
his adult life, was thrown back upon himself through professional dis- 
appointments. Moreover, he was indisputably moved by creative 
expression based upon religious feelings. That he made a study of 
French mysticism and the states of mind attendant upon miracles is 
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testified to by several people. In such a situation it does not seem extra- 
ordinary to me that the attraction of the mystical and miraculous aspects 
of religion should be revived in him. 

In England and America Eisenstein’s time was much occupied so that 
no one whom he met in either country ever had cause to suppose that he 
was anything but the most stringent materialist. But in Mexico he was 
subject to the impact of religious experience in many forms. ‘Towards 
the Church as such and towards the clergy he remained anti-clerical. 
Still the religious ceremonies of the people and their emotions moved 
him intensely. This even struck some people who saw the footage for 
his unfinished Mexican film. 

The tragedy of the unfinished Que Viva Mexico! was very great. Upon 
his return to the Soviet Union in 1932 it isolated Eisenstein from his 
colleagues and drove him into himself. The rejection of his various film 
projects intensified his sense of isolation. These circumstances, I am 
sure, enhanced Eisenstein’s conflict between religion and materialism. 

In Ehrenburg’s words, Eisenstein was a man ‘whose honour as a 
citizen stands above reproach’. The fact that he wished to be an exemp- 
lary Soviet citizen and a new type of man, added difficulties to this inner 
conflict. 

When Eisenstein was compelled to make a film during 1935-37 — the 
film Bezhin Meadow — which Boris Shumyatsky, head of the film 
industry, in effect banned in 1937 — this film included a mass of almost 
unintelligible religious and mystical symbolism. Ivor Montagu has 
recently described some sequences of the film as ‘a composition of a 
murder scene as if it were Abraham’s proffered sacrifice of Isaac’ and 
‘the symbolism of pulling down a Church so that a flock of Holy Ghosts 
should flutter from the dovecote’. 

A somewhat similar situation arose in the case of Eisenstein’s last 
film — the second part of Ivan the Terrible which was condemned in 
1946. The religious sequences in this film oscillated between an assertion 
of impassioned mysticism and a somersault into an exposé of deception. 
One major sequence was something of a parallel to the Last Judgement 
where Tsar Ivan implores God to speak to him and, failing to hear the 
voice of God, he smashes his sceptre and beats his head upon the 
cathedral floor in a frenzy of despair. 

There is also little doubt that Eisenstein’s interest in Freud’s psycho- 
analysis (for which his colleague, Alexander Dovzhenko, criticized him) 
complicated his interpretation of the father-son relationship in Bezhin 


Meadow. It also appears to have affected his interpretation of certain © 


historical personages in Ivan the Terrible, especially in the second part. 
To my critics on the point of Eisenstein and religion, I must say that 
the only irrefutable proof that can come to light te prove that I am 
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correct or incorrect in my emphasis will ultimately be the words of 
Eisenstein himself — that is, if and when all his unfinished writings and 
the notations on the margins of his books are made available for study. 


Ill 

In view of Soviet aesthetics, certain aspects of Eisenstein’s specula- 
tions in the realm of religious experience and also in psychology — 
notably Freud’s system of psychoanalysis — remained his isolated, 
private study. It was only when these speculations and an excessive use 
of symbolism spread over into Eisenstein’s creative work that the author- 
ities restrained him on the grounds that his theories violated current 
Soviet aesthetics. 

It can be argued that the Soviet film industry had good grounds to 
consider that the films Bezhin Meadow and the second part of Ivan the 
Terrible were unsuitable for public exhibition. In regarding this as 
dictation and extreme restriction upon the artist it should be remembered 
that Eisenstein was prevented from making a single film in the United 
States, and that every nation imposes censorship in the cinematic 
portrayal of certain subjects. For example, even to this day, Potemkin, 
October and General Line are banned from public showings in the cinemas 
of France." 

But the work of Eisenstein, and clearly the work of many other people 
in literature and music, has been affected for some twenty years by the 
refusal of Soviet artistic administrators and critics to look the problems 
of artistic creation in the face. These facts are of two categories. 

Firstly, that the inner nature of the artist varies enormously as a result 
of ‘his past life, his experience, and his character’ and, therefore, all 
artists cannot necessarily become ‘infected’ by the same topically 
popular or important subject. When they attempt to comply without 
a true ‘infection’ with the subject artificiality results. 

Secondly, that in Soviet society itself there remain many deviations 
from the ideals of a socialist society and that up to now these deviations 
have been repressed in the works of art produced, or at least in those 
which have been greeted with approval. 

As mentioned earlier, at the outset of the change from the presenta- 
tion of the ‘mass as hero’ to the more individualized character, expres- 
sion of conflict was quite a marked characteristic. However, with the 
threat of war from Hitler’s Germany, the war itself and the subsequent 
‘cold war’, official policy towards the Soviet arts arbitrarily simplified 
certain problems and a stiff upper-lip attitude nipped in the bud the 
portrayal of a deeper reality in relation to human thoughts and activi- 
ties. At the same time innovation — the very element that created the 
remarkable school of early Soviet films and made the Soviet theatre 
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exciting and vital — became associated with the idea of ‘formalism’, 
This simplification has now led to what is in all truth the danger of a 
formalistic presentation, even if the style is realistic or naturalistic. 

I would cite the example of two biographical films — Mussorgsky, and 
Glinka, directed by Grigori Alexandrov, Eisenstein’s assistant until 1932. 

Both films are extremely well directed and most convincingly reveal 
the creative impulse and method of musical composition; one simply 
believes that Mussorgsky and Glinka were beset by musical ‘demons’ 
which took possession of them. But the stress is laid wholly upon the 
public service of these composers while their private conflicts and 
problems are ignored. 

In the case of Mussorgsky, it is well known that the composer was 
given to drink; but in the film of his life he never touches a drop. Thus, 
he appears to be a man without weaknesses and without conflict. It is 
not my intention to suggest that drunkenness should have been a domin- 
ating aspect of the film. But it would seem that to exclude all reference 
to drink in a biographical film is not only to whitewash a historical 
character too heavily; but more important, that any student who was 
moved by the film to study Mussorgsky might receive a shock which 
could lead him to suspect the veracity of Soviet biographical films, or 
films in general. 

In the film biography of Glinka two omissions amount to almost 
grotesque distortion. Historically Glinka made an unhappy marriage 
which ended in divorce. This fact of his private life is handled by Grigori 
Alexandrov, the director, in four sentences: Glinka has married; his 
wife is at the dressmaker; there is going to be a divorce; and, finally 
Glinka tells his sister that the lawyer requires more money for the 
divorce. 

Since the audience never sees Glinka’s wife the four statements 
appear startling and disconcerting. Clearly one short scene which 
established the incompatibility of Glinka and his wife would be sufficient 
to lend credibility to the four sentences or, indeed, two would then 
suffice. At least some members of the British audience who saw the film 
mistook the character of Glinka’s sister for his wife: those who did had 
the impression that he had a happy home life. 

Another omission is in regard to Pushkin, who is an important 
character in Glinka. Suddenly it is announced that Pushkin is dead. He 
died, in fact, in a duel which did him no great credit. But in the film, 
Pushkin could equally well have died of T.B., been killed by a coach, or 
by some other eventuality. Since Pushkin’s death affects Glinka and 
others, the mere statement of death appears as a curious affectation, and 
in view of the circumstances of his death which are well known, it 
sounds like an evasion of an unpleasant subject. 
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It would seem that we are faced with two extremes. In the West 
biography is too frequently wholly concerned with the private aspects 
of historical personages; the Soviet Union, on the other hand, has been 
wholly concerned with the public life of Russian historical figures. But 
the real figure of man is a compound of public and private activity and 
the interrelationship of these frequently conflicting sides of a man’s 
life. 

In my biography of Sergei Eisenstein I strove to present both aspects 
of Eisenstein — the man who struggled relentlessly to break new artistic 
ground, and the man who was impeded by his complexity of thought 
and character in reaching his desire to become a representative man of a 
new society. I cannot feel that knowledge of his conflicts lessens his 
stature as a Creative artist. 

The works of Mussorgsky, Pushkin, Glinka and Eisenstein remain for 
ever despite the weaknesses of their creators. The wonder is that 
Mussorgsky beset by drink, Pushkin by his volatile and passionate 
nature, Glinka by his unhappy private life and Eisenstein with his 
conflicts and complexity had the strength and will to produce immortal 
works of art in the face of all odds. Marxism is centred in man and his 
potentiality; it is not confined to judgement of ‘good’ and ‘evil’ as 
abstractions. 

The power, or potential power, of all Soviet art has tended to decline 
under the severity of outside interference and the fear of condemnation. 
Much of the creative work, as now admitted by the artists involved, has 
become superficial, commonplace, insincere and — worst of all in view of 
the Marxian theory of art as a weapon in the creation of a new society — 
divorced from the deeper truths of life. 

Eisenstein was fully aware of the creative sterility likely to result from 
too strict direction and the retreat from innovation. His impassioned 
research, for which he was criticized by some of his colleagues, was pur- 
sued because he recognized the truth of what Ehrenburg now says: that 
‘the essence of artistic work has been studied very little’. This has been 
true of many Soviet artists (with the exception of the interpretative), as 
well as many Soviet critics and artistic administrators. 

Clearly this feeling which Eisenstein experienced at the outset of the 
more rigorous analysis of the political content of art has become a 
sufficiently inhibiting force that writers like Ehrenburg and Pomerantsev, 
and the composer Khachaturian, have each given voice in his own way to 
protest against dogmatism in artistic matters. That such protest would 
ultimately arise seemed to me inevitable; only I expected it to be 
deferred until the international scene became more settled. 

In writing Eisenstein’s biography, I was determined to present Soviet 
aesthetics and the criticisms of Eisenstein as fully and objectively as 
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possible. I think that in due course many new documents will be made 
available for study and these will clarify many points: possibly there will 
come confirmation of some of the more controversial passages in my 
book. 

In any study of Soviet aesthetics it must be borne in mind that a regu- 
lar feature of Soviet artistic life (and, indeed, of Russian artistic life 
under the Tsars) is the periodic discussions which shake each of the 
creative arts in turn. The tenor of Russian criticism has never been 
polite. Belinsky, the famous critic, launched the most searing attack 
upon Gogol when he felt that Gogol had failed in his duties as an artist; 
an attack far from dissimilar to those made upon Eisenstein by his col- 
leagues. 

For a long time it has seemed to me that there is one historical parallel 
which can be considered as akin to the development of a specific Soviet 
aesthetic. This was the rise of Christian art in Europe, East and West. 
It rose in opposition to ‘pagan’ philosophy and art, which in Greece 
and Rome had developed to great heights of formal perfection. By 
comparison with the varied styles of the ‘pagan’ artists, the early centur- 
ies of Christian art held the artist within exceedingly strict limits not 
only in the matter of subject.but also in terms of form. To the ‘pagan’ 
intellectuals, many of whom had a sophisticated and sceptical attitude of 
mind akin to many non-communist intellectuals of today, early Christian 
aesthetics must have appeared to signal the end of art as it was under- 
stood in Greece and Rome, in fact, as a dogmatism which could never 
blossom into the most impressive of Byzantine works, Gothic architect- 
ure, nor the masterpieces of the Renaissance. It should not be for- 
gotten that the archaic morality plays are not separated from Shakes- 
peare by a thousand years; nor is Giotto separated from da Vinci by five 
centuries. 

If we are to accept the facts of the development of Christian aesthe- 
tics, and what in time Christian artists gained by the rediscovery of 
‘pagan’ masterpieces, is it not feasible to suppose that the growth of 
Soviet aesthetics (or communist aesthetics) will likewise expand and 
incorporate other elements? This, however, does not mean that some 
future Soviet Shakespeare or Michaelangelo will revert to the ideology 
of Capitalism any more than Shakespeare or Michaelangelo abandoned 
Christianity for ‘paganism’. The truth is that all systems of aesthetics 
are ultimately brought back to the focal point of man and man’s poten- 
tialities and limitations. 

The great contribution of a man like Sergei Eisenstein to the Soviet 
Union, and the world in general, was that he wished to draw upon the 
art of the past to enrich through innovation the creative expression of 
the future. That he was hampered by current Soviet aesthetics cannot 
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be denied; but in the history of art what great innovator has not been 
hampered by the aesthetics of his day? 

It seems to me that knowledge of the differences in aesthetics is the 
only way to understanding the forces at work in the world. So long as 
there is periodic protest — as the recent wave of protest by Soviet 
artists — the Soviet aesthetic will develop. Petrification alone is a tyranny 
to be feared no matter where it sets in. 


Marie SETON 


* Within the last few months the new sound version of Potemkin has been passed 
for cinema distribution in France. . 
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I. INTRODUCTION 

ConTROVERSY in the physical sciences in the USSR has been con- 
centrated mainly in two fields, namely, that part of quantum theory 
which developed after 1924 (wave mechanics) and the theory of re- 
lativity. The resonance theory in chemistry has also been discussed, 
but to a lesser degree and the discussion seems to have been of a less 
fundamental nature. We shall concern ourselves with sketching the 
development of the controversy in quantum theory and in the relativity 
theory, especially in the postwar period, from 1948 until the end of 
1953, beyond which we have not received sufficient material to continue 
the task. 

Discussions of the relativity theory began in the early 1920’s. The 
participants in these discussions can be roughly classed as (a) the 
minority who accepted the theory (b) those who questioned the physical 
bases and predictions of the theory and (c) those who accepted the con- 
clusions of the theory with some modifications, but opposed the prin- 
ciple of relativity itself and the physical formulation of the theory given 
by Einstein. The groups (b) and (c) enjoyed the popular support, partly 
because of social and economic factors which are outside the scope of 
this article,‘ partly because various conclusions of the theory seem to 
violate everyday experience (and groups b and c did not hesitate to 
appeal for popular support on this basis) and partly because Einstein 
had drawn heavily upon Mach’s philosophy in constructing the theory 
and Mach had been severely criticized by Lenin in Materialism and 
Empiriocriticism. It should be added that even the group (a) who 
accepted the theory inveighed against the philosophical interpretation 
given by Einstein, but insisted that the physical principles were material- 
ist principles and that the theory was basically all right, although the 
language and interpretation should be cleared up. 

As overwhelming experimental evidence slowly accumulated sup- 
porting the predictions of the theory, the group (b) died out leaving the 
other two groups. The main figures of the present postwar controversy 
were already active in the prewar discussions and, as we shall see, their 
main lines have remained essentially unchanged. The present outstand- 
ing opponent of the theory, A. A. Maximov, was extremely active in the 
earlier period. His position was to decide the degree of validity of a 
theory by the degree to which it coincided with his view of what dialecti- 
cal materialism was. The general tendency has been for philosophers to 
oppose the theory of relativity, physicists to uphold it. Among the 
latter, Joffe and Fock took an active part in the early stages. The former 
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seemed to enjoy startling the dogmatists by stamping on ‘sacred laws’ 
and this led him to the extreme of taking rather radical views in his 
physics as well as philosophy. Fock was more conservative, and con- 
tented himself with defending the physical bases of theories and physic- 
ists who had been attacked. Other well-known physicists, Tamm and 
Frenkel, were active participants in the prewar discussions. Although 
Tamm has been exceedingly active in postwar physics, he does not 
appear to have participated much in the philosophical discussions. 
Frenkel was the object of much criticism in 1948 in a discussion about 
his ‘statistical physics’. He has taken little, if any, part in the present 
discussion. 

Curiously enough, the appearance of the new quantum theory gained 
adherents to the theory of relativity. Quantum theory seemed to many 
to question the very existence of the physical world (although this is by 
no means so) and they employed relativity, which made phenomena 
relative but admitted an objective existence (Maximov, however, would 
still not agree that a relative existence could be objective) as a tool to 
preserve this existence. The uncertainty principle of Heisenberg has 
always been distasteful to the majority of Soviet philosophers, who 
interpreted it as questioning the essential knowability of nature, one 
thing that all Soviet philosophers agree is demanded by dialectical 
materialism. (The only other criterion for physical theories upon which 
there seems to be complete agreement is the objective existence of 
nature.? On this point see the article, ‘Lenin and Philosophical Prob- 
lems of Modern Physics’, S. I. Vavilov, Foreign Languages Publishing 
House, Moscow, 1953.) In fact, however, various physicists (Fock, for 
example) have interpreted this principle as being highly dialectical, as 
expressing the interaction between the physical phenomenon and the 
measuring apparatus. 


Il. THEORY OF RELATIVITY 

Fireworks began in the postwar period with the publication by 
Prof. B. M. Kedrov of an article by M. A. Markov in Voprosy Filosofti 
(to be indicated by V. F. in the following) on the character of physical 
knowledge which rejected criticism of physical theories, as distinct from 
their philosophical interpretations, proceeding from philosophical pre- 
conceptions.* We shall return to the more specifically philosophical 
formulations of Markov which comprised the main part of his article, in 
III. Many Soviet philosophers, following their interpretation of 
dialectical materialism, took the stand that in capitalistic countries the 
social and economic environment conditioned the thinking of scientists 
and that such conditioned views penetrated the very physical laws 
resulting from their theories, whereas Russian science must have its own 
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peculiar development because Soviet scientists are conditioned by a 
socialistic environment. The assertion by Markov and especially by 
many of the leading physicists that physical laws are the same in the 
USSR as abroad, and the assertion by Kedrov that Russian science 
draws heavily upon Western science brought about a storm of criticism 
of these authors for ‘cosmopolitanism’,‘* which resulted in the complete 
retraction by Kedrov of his statements. The peculiar point of this 
development was that the Communist Party more or less sanctioned a 
definite stand in this case, whereas the other controversies we report 
have had little lead from this source, but have been rather between 
individuals with, however, some name-calling. 

After this stage the argument subsided, but the lines remained basic- 
ally unchanged. Maximov was the most obdurate of the philosophers 
and held his own dogmatic position, denying the principle of relativity, 
denying the change of length, etc., from reference system to reference 
system, denying that relative existence could be objective. He was even 
afraid that the acceptance of the principle of relativity would lead people 
back to the early view of the church that the earth was the centre of the 
universe, since under that principle all systems of reference are in some 
senses equivalent and this could be used to support the church’s view as 
being just as good as Galileo’s. A long article by G. I. Naan‘ patiently 
explained that relative existence could be objective. In fact, this was 
just about all he maintained. This was, however, sufficient to stir up a 
flurry of replies, most of which replied to little, but served as excuses for 
airing the author’s views. 

Criticism of the physicists for not operating from basic principles of 
dialectical materialism continued. The works of the great teacher L. I. 
Mandelshtam, several volumes of which had been recently published, 
contained a number of ‘idealist’ (in fact they were certainly ‘Machist’) 
statements, largely because Mandelshtam — so his critics put it — in his 
own words refrained from a philosophical evaluation of his methodology. 
This was the majority view of a commission which met in February, 
1953, to evaluate his work.* A book by Joffe, Basic Conceptions of Con- 
temporary Physics, met with the criticism’ that the origin of these con- 
cepts was not explained in the book from a dialectical standpoint, and 
that Joffe does not even mention the idealist positions and conceptions 
of the bourgeois scientists whose theories enter into his book. 

The lines of the argument in the theory of relativity are sharply drawn 
in an exchange between Fock and Maximov, which we shall briefly 
describe. Fock is certainly the strongest of the scientists*, both in his 
philosophical and physical positions. Maximov is, perhaps, too extreme 
to be typical of the opposing group, but brings out all of the main critic- 
isms of this group. 
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Fock, in a very strongly worded article (‘Against Stupid Criticism of 
Contemporary Physical Theories’, V.F., 1953, no. 1, p. 168) asserts that 
the theory of relativity and quantum mechanics are confirmed by an 
overwhelming mass of experimental material and that the statements of 
the philosophers, many of whom do not understand the theories, are 
just stupid. Although Einstein has clothed his statements in Machist 
language, he reasons as a materialist when it comes to physics and the 
formulation of physical laws. (The philosophers would maintain that he 
could not, that bourgeois conceptions penetrate his physical laws.) The 
two basic laws of Einstein’s theory, Fock points out, are (1) the principle 
of relativity of straight-line and unaccelerated motion; (2) the principle 
of the constancy of the velocity of light in vacuo. There can be no doubt, 
comments Fock, that these two principles are underlying laws of nature, 
reflecting objective reality. 

Although length and time are dependent upon the system of reference, 
i.e., are relative, Fock makes it clear that they can be objective, existing 
independently of the observer. Maximov confuses objectivity with 
absolutism, the immutability of the object, its length and trajectory, etc., 
with respect to different reference systems. 

There can be no doubt, states Fock, of the physical bases of a theory 
so richly verified in practice. The theory is certainly materialist, but 
the interpretation is still beclouded by Machist conceptions and 
terminology. The job of the philosophers is to clean out this terminology 
and interpretation, so that these aspects will be truly materialist and will 
offer no hindrance to the further development of physics. 

Maximov’ takes issue with all of the main points of Fock’s analysis 
which we might class, somewhat arbitrarily, as: (1) The satisfactory state 
of the physical situation; (2) the relegation of cleaning up the interpreta- 
tion of the theory to the philosophers; the assertion that the theory 
itself is materialist; (3) satisfaction with a relative objective reality, 
rather than demanding an absolute one. 

Maximov makes some rather interesting points with respect to the 
attitudes of scientists in the USSR. Vavilov is quoted as having said: 
‘In the region of physics we have still few of the results . . . which would 
begin to be points for originating a new and extensive development, 
which would define a perspective in the most important univestigated 
regions . . . we have still a strong worship of foreign science.’ V. Bonch 
Bruevich is quoted as saying: ‘It would seem that the position in relativ- 
istic quantum mechanics were firm. However, that is not so. We note, 
above all, that a series of fundamental questions which have been before 
theoretical physicists for a long time have not been (and are not) solved 
in relativistic quantum mechanics... together with shining successes 
telativistic quantum mechanics, from its very basis, has led to and leads 
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to a row of absurd, physically meaningless results, testifying to its in- 
completeness (and, perhaps, also to its internal inconsistencies).’ 

The second point raised by Fock reveals the main difference between 
the two groups. Relevant to this point, Maximov states that a basic 
point in the view of dialectical materialism towards science, as developed 
especially by Lenin, is that ideology and theory in science are very 
closely bound, that a scientific outlook aids the development of scientific 
theory, but that an anti-scientific, idealist outlook retards the develop- 
ment, leading it into blind alleys. The present ‘crisis’ in physics began 
already at the end of the last century and Lenin showed that the essence 
of this crisis lay in the substitution of materialism by idealism, that the 
way out of the crisis can be found after going over to a dialectical- 
materialist position. Fock’s misconceptions arise from not understand- 
ing the tie between philosophy (ideology) and science, Maximov 
writes. The struggle between materialism and idealism is limited by 
Fock to only the interpretation of the theories and does not touch their 
content, and this is a negation of dialectical materialism. Maximov ties 
this point of view up with that of supporters of Weismannism-Morganism, 
who have earlier called upon the philosophers to clean up the terminology 
of their theory, which theory itself these supporters uphold as a dialectical 
theory. 

Maximov criticizes the physicists for so little interest in criticism and 
self-criticism. In 1952 a meeting on the theory of relativity was held in 
Moscow University. Only the official representatives of the university 
took part. 

Relevant to the content of the theory of relativity, Maximov outlines 
his idea of the dialectical-materialist view of motion and of space and 
time as objective forms of existence of matter, inseparably bound up 
with it. He then proceeds to interpret all results of the special theory of 
relativity in a manner which seems to him to recognize the objectivity 
of space and. time. 

His view is somewhat as follows: The stone that is dropped from a 
train window has only one trajectory. To say that the straight line that 
the passengers in the train see has equal validity with the parabola the 
signalman in the stationary (with respect to the earth) signal box sees is 
a positivistic interpretation; the passengers can see the parabola with 
respect to the system of the signalman. LEinstein’s assertion of the 
infinity of trajectories which can be attributed to the object by observers 

in different systems is a confusion of reality with our sensations. The 
stone has only one, real, trajectory. Einstein has also confused the 
change in measured length of an object with a real change of length. 
Marx pointed out in his theory of value that the discovery of a new gold 
mine may change the numerical value of a commodity as expressed in 
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gold, but it does not change the actual value. In a similar way in physics 
the measuring rods, i.e., units of length, change from reference system 
to reference system as expressed in the Lorentz transformation, but the 
real length of the object, as expressed in the interval in an objective space 
between its two endpoints in this space, remains unchanged. 

Maximov also opposes the abstractions of the special theory of relativ- 
ity, which has to do with reference systems in which gravitational forces, 


. etc., are absent. In this respect, he seems to throw out most ‘thought 


experiments’ of modern physics as useless abstractions, having nothing 
to do with the essentially complex state of affairs in the physical world. 
We see that, in fact, the controversy in this sphere is one of the 
meaning of various physical concepts. As far as any of the points 
touched in the theory of special relativity are concerned, Maximov 
would not seem to propose that the numerical results of any measure- 
ment should be any different from those results predicted by the Ein- 
stein theory but he goes consistently through these experiments and 


attaches a different conceptual explanation and evaluation to each of 
them. 


III. QUANTUM MECHANICS 

Basically the postwar discussions in quantum mechanics, i.e., wave 
mechanics, have proceeded along the same lines as that above. One 
group has upheld the validity of the physical laws independent of place 
of origin or outlook of their author; the other group has insisted that 
the environment of bourgeois scientists has cast its influence upon the 
very laws themselves and not only upon their interpretation. One 
difference in the discussion, however, has been that various physicists 
have attempted to reformulate quantum mechanics along other lines. 
We shall discuss one of these attempts briefly later. 

In the present formulation of quantum mechanics the probability of 
finding a particle at any given place at a given time is determined from 
the state of probabilities at a previous time by definite laws, but the 
actual trajectory of a path — if such a term has any meaning within the 
framework — is completely undefined. This formulation has always 
been distasteful to the majority of Soviet philosophers, since it seems 
to them to mean the giving up of micro-determinism and micro-causal- 
ity. Even those willing to accept a present-day inability to determine 
such quantities as micro-trajectories, etc., have rebelled at the concept 
of the wave function, which describes only the probabilities of particles 
being in various states, as a ‘record of information’, which seems to 
them to turn the basic quantity in contemporary atomic physics into 
nothing but a ‘record’ of perception and to negate the objective existence 
of the particles it describes. 

b 
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The result of the description in terms of a wave function and prob- 
abilities is Heisenberg’s uncertainty principle, which states that, e.g, 
the position and momentum of a particle cannot both be precisely known 
at a given moment; the more accurately one of these quantities is known, 
the less accurately is the other known. This has been interpreted as 
resulting from the fact, that in determining the position of the particle 
some means must be used (a light quantum must be reflected from it, 
etc.) which changes the momentum of the particle in a way not precisely 
determinable. This would seem to indicate that the micro-world is not 
susceptible to a precise description in all of its detail. 

Many Soviet physicists have made passing remarks that the un- 
certainty principle is extremely dialectical, that the world is not just 
sitting, waiting to be known, but that there is an interaction between 
our measuring instruments and the world which gives the latter a 
slight ‘fuzziness’. 

Philosophical formulations of this view have come to grief, however. 
Onesuch formulation was tried by M. A. Markov in the article mentioned 
in II. Markov tried to present the physical reality as the phenomenon 
plus interaction with the measuring device. Thus, the reality appearing 
to us is not the electron, but the electron plus interaction with, e.g., 
electric field or other apparatus. This does not mean that the electron or 
the microworld did not exist before measurement. However, it does 
mean that in principle we cannot pin down that microworld in all of its 
detail. 

A horde of critics attacked Markov, for Kantianism because of his 
‘microworld an sich’, for agnosticism because Markov declared not to 
know what this microworld was, for idealism accusing Markov of 
representing reality as only a product of human activity. After this, 
discussion was broken off, changes were made in the board of editors 
of Voprosy Filosofii and the fight turned to other lines. 

Soviet writers, in general, have strongly criticized Bohr’s principle of 
complementarity in addition to the indeterminacy principle (the two 
are closely related). Bohr’s principle states that neither the description 
of a particle as a particle nor that as a wave is complete in itself, but 
that these two descriptions are complementary. This principle certainly 
gives the best description of processes possible in the framework of the 
most successful theories of contemporary physics. Like Heisenberg’s 
principle, however, it has been loosely used by twentieth-century philo- 
sophers and physicists who would be philosophers, to cover a multitude 
of sins. The principle of complementarity has been applied by Bohr 
to biological processes and J. R. Oppenheimer in this year’s Reith 
Lectures, on the basis of this principle, suggested that the physiological 
process and aesthetic feeling accompanying the sensation of seeing 4 
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beautiful object were complementary, and that the latter may not be 
reducible to the former. Such suggestions seem to indicate that certain 
questions lie in principle outside the realm of scientific inquiry. This, 
of course, runs counter to the views of dialectical materialism. 

In an attempt to avoid the difficulties coming from the wave function 
description, Blokhintsev has introduced a statistical ensemble which he 
endows with an objective existence. We can illustrate such an ensemble 
best by a concrete example, a collection of atoms which scatter X-rays. 
Numerous scattering will determine the positions of the electrons in 
these atoms. Thus, one can define the square of the wave function (i.e., 
the probabilities) attached to this statistical ensemble. The ensemble 
exists, however, before the measurement; in fact, since it is a collection 
of particles, it is easy for it to have an objective existence, independent 
of measurement. 

Fock’ sharply criticizes this view by pointing out a number of 
inconsistencies in the theory, but his only telling blow comes when he 
asks: why construct the ensemble in the first place if the wave function 
completely describes the probabilities of the ratios in which the systems 
in the statistical ensemble exists? His other remarks are largely lost 
because he (incorrectly) lumps Blokhintsev’s ensembles with groups of 
possible measurements propounded by Mandelshtam. (‘This formula- 
tion of Mandelshtam has found little support.) 

Fock adopts the point of view of the reality of the quantum state. 
“We consider as correct that point of view according to which the wave 
function reflects the real physical state of the microobject’. Blokhintsev 
objects, substantiating his objections with a telling example from 
Einstein, that the wave function in this sense can at best be a record of 
information and can have no direct physical meaning. 

Numerous other attempts have been made by Frenkel, Terletsky, 
etc., to reformulate parts of quantum theory and field theory. None of 
these seem to have produced striking successes in the sense of new 
predictions or of simplification of the old theory. 


IV. DISCUSSION 

The lines of controversy have been outlined in I-III. An interesting 
difference to other controversies (the Lysenko controversy in genetics, 
etc.) has been that an official position on these questions has not been 
taken. The main lines of controversy have not changed greatly over 
the past thirty years, nor have the participants changed radically, 
except that many have dropped out. Although Fock and others could 
easily be accused of propagating physical laws of Western origin, they 
are treated with respect and publish many philosophical, as well as 
physical, articles. 
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Soviet physics has undoubtedly progressed very greatly in the past 
thirty years, and without drawing heavily upon foreign scientists and 
foreign educational interchange, which has made this development 
much harder. The contributions to physics which have met with 
success, in the sense of predicting new phenomena, simplifying and 
extending present theories, have been completely similar in genus to 
those from the Western world and fall into the same pattern. Radically 
different results and theories from those in Western physics (continuous 
spectrum of masses in cosmic rays found by Alikhanian et al., etc.) have 
fallen into disrepute and are no longer believed in the USSR. Physical 
theories and physical laws have been international in this period. 

Various scientists, such as Blokhintsev, have tried to reformulate 
theories along lines based on dialectical materialism, or their view of 
what it is. These formulations seem to us to have been mainly clumsy 
and to have complicated the description of phenomena. Strangely 
enough, they are rather reminiscent of the meta-language of the logical 
positivists, which is to make science more precise, but which complicates 
it so much that nothing can be done after the meta-language has been 
introduced. 

Detailed requirements that dialectical materialism imposes on physical 
theories vary from philosopher to philosopher, although certain very 
general requirements seem to be generally accepted. Any attempt to 
impose a particular detailed system on physical theories would result 
in chaos in physics, where arguments from macroscopic concepts, 
which the philosophers are wont to make, have shown themselves to be 
completely inadequate in recent years. 

G. Brown 


1 See R. Schlesinger, Zeitschrift fur Sozialforschung, Paris-New York, vol. 1939, no. 
1-2 for a discussion of the prewar situation. 

2 The relevant quotation from Lenin is: ‘‘‘Matter is disappearing” means that the 
limit within which we hitherto have known matter is vanishing and that our knowledge 
is penetrating deeper; properties of matter are disappearing which formerly seemed 
absolute, immutable and primary (impenetrability, inertia, mass, etc.) and which 
are now revealed to be relative and characteristic only of certain states of matter. For 
the sole ‘‘property”’ of matter, with whose recognition philosophical materialism is bound 
up is the property of being an objective reality, of existing outside our mind.’ 
(Materialism and Empiriocriticism, p. 317 in vol. XI of Selected Works, Lenin’s italics). 

8 See Soviet Studies, vol. I, 85 (1949) for a summary of the accompanying events. 

4 Ibid., p. 181. 

5 V.F., 1951, no. 2, p. 57. 

6 V.F., 1953, no. 3, p. 199. 

7M. E. Omelyanovsky, V.F., 1951, no. 2, p. 203. 

8 Fock has done a great deal of original work both in relativity and in quantum 
mechanics. Some of his work has been used by Soviet philosophers to oppose views 
introduced by Einstein, especially the view that the earth and sun are equivalent 
systems of reference, although Fock is still attacked by these people for defending the 
theory of relativity. 

® V.F. 1953, no. I, p. 175. 

10 V.F. 1952, no. 4, p. 170. 
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MODELS AND FACTS 


THE important developments which are taking place in the USSR 
invite attempts at characterization. The classical Marxist system, which 
has been developed in opposition to a capitalist society, is of little help 
in such efforts: it defines socialism, in which all the essential means of 
production are nationalized, in opposition, on the one hand, to private 
enterprise (including monopoly capitalism) and, on the other hand, to 
communism, i.e. a system in which material incentives and coercion 
can be fully replaced by moral incentives and, accordingly, distribution 
can be based upon the assessment of the needs of the members of society, 
rather than on the need to encourage maximum development of the 
productive resources. All present developments within the USSR, as 
well as those imaginable in any near future, proceed in the framework 
of socialism,* in particular by modification of the kolkhoz compromise. 
Recent developments have strengthened both its aspects by making the 
kolkhoz market more attractive for the peasants but also by enabling the 
kolkhozy better to reward the labour-days earned in the collective 
economy, and, most important, by conferring upon the tractor drivers 
a status in substance identical with that of the workers in the state 
industries. * 

Important changes may be expected, not in the economic structure 
of Soviet society, but in the way in which it is administered. In attempts 
at defining such changes, models may be used which start from the 
problems of administration familiar in our society. I base the following 
discussion first on two books recently published in the USA, because 
they appear fairly to represent the range of the more serious type of 
American publications on Soviet things as regards the chosen range of 
subject as well as the models of possible developments of Soviet society 
discussed. 

David Granick’s Management of the Industrial Firm in the USSR* has, 
justly, the sub-title ‘a study in Soviet economic planning’. Firm 
management (in the heavy industries) has been chosen as the subject 
of the investigation because it is the lowest link with which higher 
organs continually deal, because it is on that level that participation 
of the Communist Party organizations and of the employees in the 
organization and supervision of planning and plan fulfilment is felt 
most strongly, and because the firm is the Soviet unit most comparable 
to the capitalist enterprise in size, structure and function (pp. 2-3). 
The study is intentionally restricted to the 1934-41 period, on which a 


.* Published in the Studies of the Russian Institute of Columbia University, Colum- 
bia University Press 1954, 346 pp., $5. 
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fair amount of evidence is available, while it is already near enough to 
our time to allow for the assumption that basic features have remained 
unchanged. 

One of the merits of Dr. Granick’s book is that he always makes it 
clear when evidence from a period other than that chosen as his point 
of reference is used and then discusses the applicability, or otherwise, 
of that evidence for his period. The period contains the ‘great purge’; 
although the book does not share in the frequent habit of exaggerating 
its impact, the very choice of a period characterized by great mobility 
upwards and downwards,* and by a general tendency quickly to move 
managers from one appointment to another, makes it questionable 
whether conclusions such as a location of the typical manager’s loyalty 
and ambition in general plan fulfilment rather than in the success of 
some individual enterprise can be applied to the more stable conditions 
of our time. There may also be an occasional tendency to emphasize 
events within the period of reference, even if they hardly amount to 
more than a reiteration of policies established long before.‘ Within his 
self-imposed limits, however, Dr. Granick has succeeded in providing a 
lively picture of the problems and conflicts with which management and 
the diverse organizations collaborating with, and checking it, have to 
deal and the type of personal behaviour likely to result from, and to be 
successful within the pattern. He has avoided both the mistakes of 
describing Soviet administration as it should be according to estab- 
lished regulations and of describing the frequent breaks of the regula- 
tions, including ‘blat’ of all kinds (extra-legal payments, mutual services, 
etc.), as a breakdown of the system: he shows how, as in other countries, 
both enforcement and violation of formal rules shape the actual pattern 
of behaviour. His success in extracting so much, and not at all one- 
sided information,* from sources long available to every student of the 
subject, demonstrates the possibilities of progress in analysing actual 
social relationships in the USSR without any excursions into the realm 
of speculation. We shall later have to speak about Dr. Granick’s 
conclusions. 

Mr. Barrington Moore’s Terror and Progress: USSR* is a very differ- 
ent book. It is not a specialized study, but an attempt to give a picture of 
the USSR as a whole. Mr. Moore discusses evidence, and especially 
that obtained from interviews with refugees from the Soviet regime, 
which appears to be concentrated in the hands of a few organizations — 
mainly military — in the USA (p. xii) but he gives scarcely a single 
factual datum that has not been long familiar to every student of the 
subject. In some cases, such as the position of the chief book-keeper in 


* Harvard University Press, Cambridge, Mass; distributed in Great Britain by 
Geoffrey Cumberlege, 261 pp., $4.50. 
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the factory (p. 66) the assertion of ‘one informed refugee’ is quoted to 
indicate facts which Dr. Granick (p. 185) has established by the ordinary 
procedure of giving precise references to publications and enactments. 
There are even occasional errors of fact: most of them* are caused by 
Mr. Moore’s failure to notice the end of wartime circumstances, such 
as the penal sanctions for leaving the job or the characterization of the 
State Labour Reserve Schools (in 1953, not in 1940) as ‘in essence a 
labour draft’. But it would be unjust to discuss this book according to 
details of the information offered: all its emphasis lies in interpretation. 

Mr. Moore moves within a certain intellectual framework which is 
shared by a majority of American students of the subject (Dr. Granick’s 
book belongs to the few exceptions). I have on another occasion defined 
that framework as that of ‘power pure and simple’ and readers of the 
last issue of Soviet Studies? have found a review of the ‘classical’ 
presentation of that approach: so I shall not waste my space on further 
arguments with this ideological output of the ‘cold war’ (this it is since 
the days when Mr. Burnham laid its foundations in a polemic against 
the policies of the wartime alliance). 

Mr. Moore mentions (pp. xiv-xv), with great respect, both Prof. 
Fainsod’s alternative of ‘a continuation of the existing system in 
roughly its present form, or the diffusion of the dictator’s power among 
rival elites and the “transformation of Soviet totalitarianism into some 
type of constitutional order” ’ and Mr. Rostow’s forecast that the 
contestants for Stalin’s succession will appeal to latent popular dis- 
satisfaction and, in their struggle, bring about the fall of the regime. 
Mr. Moore does not dispute the basic concepts upon which these two 
forecasts are based and even concedes that ‘they represent . . . the two 
extremes between which the course of Russian history is likely to flow’ 
(loc. cit., p. xv). We are not concerned with such guesses: compromises 
between American writers about the USSR are an even less interesting 
subject of analysis than compromises between the individual members 
of the Praesidium of the CC of the CPSU. Yet, in the last chapter of 
his book, Mr. Moore discusses three elements in the development of 
Soviet society: (1) totalitarianism, defined in terms of stressing ‘the power 
of the highest Communist leadership’ (p. 185) but followed down into 
its effects on family and sex relationships, (2) technical rationality, as 
‘an effective way of getting results, even at some sacrifice in political 
control’, and (3) ‘tradition and precedent, in the way of resistance to 
change’ (p. 185): the result of the triumph of this trend would be the 
dissolution of the unity of the regime into a number of autonomous 
local centres and personal cliques. Managers would administer the 
economy in very conventional ways and gradually form part of a stabil- 
ized aristocracy, which would be headed by the higher party officials 
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and perhaps the military. The party’s direct appeal to the masses would 
come to an end and so would also the drive for industrial progress 
which, in the absence of the economic incentives associated with capital- 
ist enterprise, is supposed to come ‘almost wholly from the top’ (p. 71). 
If carried to any extreme, ‘the traditionalist line of development would 
be incompatible with the existence of an industrial society’; the resulting 
economic breakdown, misery and social disorganization might easily be 
followed by ‘a new variety of totalitarian integration’ (pp. 192-3). 

. These are, in Mr. Moore’s view, the hypothetical lines somewhere in 
between which the USSR is bound to develop. It is not difficult to see, 
slightly disguised, our old acquaintances, the ‘competing elites’: the 
party boss at the top (plus Secret police), the ‘technocratic intelligent- 
sia’, and the local boss (plus the more bureaucratic type of manager, 
army officer, etc.) who aspires at ending the Revolution by joining in 
the formation of a new ruling class, similar to that which misruled 
Russia after the death of Peter the Great, another ‘revolutionary from 
above’. In addition to the old standing speculations about who would 
purge whom, we get, however, also a hypothesis about what every group, 
if victorious (including the possibility of a victory on more peaceful 
lines) would be bound to do. Mr. Moore is very careful to keep all 
possibilities open — to the point that it is sometimes difficult to discern 
even a tentative hypothesis of his own — but his emphasis appears to lie 
on the following argument: Totalitarian centralization of power has 
already gone to the possible extremes, establishment of a new ruling 
class on traditionalist lines would dissolve the regime and is, besides, 
hardly compatible with the international situation; therefore the 
dictatorship will go on securing social mobility by continuing rapid 
industrial expansion (with the involved chances of promotion), ‘organ- 
ized terror and periodic purges’ (without which, it is assumed, control 
by the party centre cannot be maintained), and ‘maintenance of 
abundant opportunity to rise through the educational ladder’ (p. 202). 
The first and third element hint at ‘the possibility of a pronounced 
technical rational development’: technical and rational criteria would 
largely replace political ones in the appraisal of economic activities, 
while the rapid pace of economic growth continued, but in a very 
different direction. Though the power of the central authorities would 
remain very great, the importance of organized terror would greatly 
decline; ‘enforced conformity to a code of law would replace the 
_ present device of frequent shake-ups in the administrative apparatus’. 
‘There would be some consequent increase in the personal security of 
the officials’, but ‘social mobility would remain at a high level, as the 
acquisition of technical skills provided the major avenue of upward 
mobility, which may possibly be the case at present; the less competent 
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children of gifted fathers would tend to slide down the social ladder’ 
(p. 224). Orders would be rational and would be applied impartially. 
‘Industrialization exerts very strong pressure to create a society such as 
this. It could only come into full blossom, however, if industrialization 
and the creation of more material goods became more an end in itself 
than has so far been possible for the Bolshevik regime’ (p. 225). 

The logical conclusion from this analysis would be that the Bol- 
shevik regime has failed to come up to its original standards as long as it 
was forced to devote a major part of its limited resources to defence 
against a hostile world. Mr. Moore, however, joins argument with this 
assumption, stating that ‘the totalitarian roots reach far into Marxist 
doctrine and Russian history’ (p. 228). Very much depends here on the 
formulation of ‘totalitarianism’. The reference to Marxist doctrine is 
little more than a truism if the abolition of private ownership in means of 
production and the concentration of future political developments in 
the internal evolution of one leading party are labelled as totalitarianism; 
but what we wish to study is precisely the possible ways of this evolu- 
tion. Reference to Russian history obviously begs the question whether 
extremely centralized dictatorship, which played so important a part at all 
the turning points of Russia’s past history, is needed after her industrial 
and cultural revolution. 

Yet Mr. Moore gives an additional reason for the strength of the 
totalitarian tradition and totalitarian institutions. “The essence of the 
matter lies in the fact that the mere existence of a powerful industrial 
state dominating much of the Eurasian continent would be a potential 
threat to other nations, and primarily to the United States, no matter 
how peaceful its behaviour and apparent intentions... It is a safe 
assumption that elementary prudence will compel some powers to 
maintain a posture of defense towards the USSR, and that they will 
be strong powers if the Soviets continue to develop their industrial 
potential, no matter what the direction of this development. In turn, 
this posture can easily produce a reaction in Russia that carries the 
subordination of materialist welfare to political objectives’ (pp. 228-9). 
If this analysis of American policies is correct, the USSR, in order to 
survive as an industrial power, has to devote a considerable proportion 
of her output to military preparedness. That this proportion cannot be 
devoted to consumers’ needs is a mere truism; that because of the need 
for such a diversion of resources (the involuntary character of which, 
under Mr. Moore’s assumptions, can easily be demonstrated to the 
Soviet public) the regime must remain totalitarian in the sense that it 
was immediately before, during and after World War II, has to be 
proved. 

To anyone who follows Soviet publications it is not difficult to see 
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that the freedom of argument inside the USSR which was characteristic 
of the time when Sir Winston Churchill made his suggestions for a 
meeting of the three heads of state has given way to greater caution. 
The failure of the hopes for a far-reaching international détente may 
have contributed to the restriction of the range of public argument but 
there are other potential causes. The relaxation announced in the first 
‘panicky’ reaction to Stalin’s death may have unintentionally allowed 
increased scope for most undesirable phenomena: that we have not 
heard much more of the revision of the Penal Code announced at the 
time of the amnesty may be due as much to fear of an interpretation of 
the promised more lenient treatment of officials’ offences as a legaliza- 
tion of managerial ‘blat’ (see also below), as to the much advertised 
commission of new thefts and robberies by released criminals. There is 
also an undeniable tendency on the C.C.’s part to keep developments in 
stricter control: this is fairly obvious in the literary field from which I 
take my examples because the evidence is fairly explicit and because our 
readers are capable of following it. I do not think that at any moment a 
communist novelist could, or even wished to, ask some price for his 
‘alliance’ with the party leadership, and even less that this price could 
consist in the right of ‘forcing the pace’ of the political changes now in 
progress.* Yet it is an undeniable fact that Ovechkin, who ventured well 
ahead of accepted party teaching when he attacked the Borzovs on the 
eve of the XIX Congress, has now become an auxiliary of the CC’s 
drive against bureaucratic formalism. Pomerantsev has been sharply 
criticized because he interpreted the drive against such formalism 
inside and outside the literary profession as an opportunity to justify 
the official who serves the cause by breaking regulations and the author 
whose truth may be slightly different from the official one (and only 
gradually merges with it).* That ‘the communist outlook now can be 
taken for granted’ implies a certain definition of this outlook, including 
sincere devotion to the cause (as the boi-baba undoubtedly has) as well as 
a claim for anyone who has to take decisions to decide for himself what 
serves the cause best. This freedom the party leaders are not prepared 
to grant: presumably they regard it as a threat to the necessary unity 
of action; perhaps they even fear that the conceptions of the cause 
believed in with equal sincerity by various people need not be quite 
identical. 

The return to partiny criteria in the evaluation of literature has, 
however, a background which far exceeds the issue of the greater 
freedoms claimed by the writers, a far-going example of which is 
evident in the fable “The Unhappy Sparrow’ (see below, p. 187). 
When Pomerantsev demanded understanding for his bot-baba’s dilem- 
mas, he made also a potential case in exculpation of the very current 
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use of the Director’s Fund for financing production needs instead of 
housing’® if not for all kinds of ‘blat’ by which the manager kept his 
factory going; his justification of the people’s judge who violates the 
existing laws in favour of a more just distribution of housing space 
could be read as an invitation to every local authority to realize social 
justice according to its own lights. Yet, surely, there are also elements 
of a direct reaction against the greater freedom recently claimed for the 
artist. Many official propagandists would like to put emphasis on the 
demand that the author should serve the party by his criticisms (which, 
in my opinion, was quite uncontroversial even amongst the sharpest of 
the advocates of a new course in literature) as an opportunity to reassert 
the dogma that he should criticize only what has already been con- 
demned by the party, that he should not devote excessive attention to 
the more unattractive aspects of Soviet life’? and, possibly, even to the 
demand that works of art should be appreciated according to their 
political propaganda value, rather than according to their artistic merits. 
Only if the two last-mentioned types of criticism should regain, and 
retain, the upper hand which they lost during the attacks against the 
‘conflictless drama’ in spring 1952, by the success of Ovechkin’s 
District Routine, and by Malenkov’s observations at the XIX Party 
Congress, a description of recent literary discussions as a mere episode 
without deep-going significance might be justified: such a development 
would show that the party not only regards literature as an instrument 
of shaping social relationships — this tenet was never questioned within 
the USSR — but also continues to believe that conditions in the USSR 
are of such a character that literature cannot be an effective instrument 
of party politics unless it ‘reflects the future into the present’. In sucha 
case, the trend towards demystification** would be reversed, or at least 
arrested. The official attitude, as presented in Simonov’s article in 
Pravda of July 5, 1954, is not directed against the description of ‘nega- 
tive heroes’; it does however require that existing shortcomings should 
be derived from survivals of the capitalist past rather than from the 
corrupting influence which power may exercise upon Soviet officials. 
Yet perhaps more important for the future of Soviet society than any 
official demands upon Soviet literature is the completeness with which 
co-education, long a symbol of the anti-authoritanian trends in Soviet 
life, has now been re-introduced. 

It is hardly open to dispute that those very aspects of Soviet publicity 
which might encourage the public’s participation in opinion-making 
increased after the summer of 1953, i.e., after the time when the hopes for 
a quick reduction of international tension broke down and the Beria 
issue (i.e., that very competition for power which, according to neo- 
Macchiavellian politics, makes for democracy) was decided. Khrush- 
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chev could have announced concessions to the peasants without pub- 
lishing figures from which the blunders committed in the course of 
Stalin’s collectivization policies were again hammered into everyone’s 
minds, Beria could be shot (and even be made the scapegoat for innum- 
erable sins of the MVD) without making it clear to everyone (including 
tens of thousands of communists who were expelled from the party, 
if not arrested, for nothing worse than failure to fight the conspirators 
by such means as were regarded by Stalin as necessary) that similar, 
if not worse, things happened within the Politburo. In the literary 
field Pomerantsev has offered his critics an easy line of attack by failing 
to make it quite clear whether the writer’s sincerity advocated by him 
as the highest standard would cover, say, a revival of Zoshchenko’s 
auto-psychoanalysis or of Akhmatova’s interest in religious mystic- 
ism; but Ilya Ehrenburg was not attacked for his statement that good 
art can be born only of the author’s internal urge or his criticism of the 
literary bureaucracy which prescribed to. authors what they should 
write (on the contrary this criticism was repeated in manifold ways). 
Since then, he has published in Znamya (1954, No. 5) a story headed 
“The Thaw’ which frankly deals with all kinds of issues which, up to 
1952, were avoided in Soviet publicity. We meet the boy who was 
expelled from the Komsomol and boycotted by all his friends after the 
sudden arrest of his father in 1936, the moral sufferings of the Jewish 
doctor when, after the announcement of the ‘doctors’ plot’, her patients 
suspected her treatment, the bureaucrat who. defended the first an- 
nouncement and, after the second by which the doctors were rehabili- 
tated, criticizes the doctor for having felt so strongly about the first one 
(hence starts his matrimonial crisis and Ehrenburg sides with the wife 
who seeks a divorce against the manager who, in view of accepted party 
policies, would prefer to preserve at least the external appearances of the 
marriage). The bureaucratically minded manager is very eager to find 
‘little stains’, such as foreign relations on the record of colleagues from 
whom he fears an attack against his position; eventually he is demoted 
(by intervention of the CC) because — without following personal ambi- 
tions other than making his management successful — he has spent 
funds which were earmarked for workers’ housing for new investments 
in the factory. The demand for greater security of the law is not 
mitigated by consideration for him who violated it in order to fulfil the 
plan. In the motivation of eagerness for plan-fulfilment at all costs, 
Ehrenburg — like Ovechkin when depicting his Borzov — emphasizes 
careerism and does not fail to show the breakdown which eventually 
crowns plan-fulfilment without regard for the elementary needs of the 
workers. There is no need to explain the choice of the colours in which 
is painted what, as a rule, is a mixture of the most various motives only 
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by considerations of welfare: the demand for greater security of the law 
may demand interpretation in the light of the approaching end of a 
situation in which, to speak with Mr. Moore (p. 57) ‘the advantages of 
the rules [were] on the customer’s side and the advantages of a scarcity 
economy on the producers’.’ When improved housing becomes a main 
means of creating that stable labour force which can no longer be 
secured by penalties for leaving the job, it is most natural for the 
prospective consumer to have his say in the way the housing fund is 
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" I do not agree with the description of what is going on in the USSR 
a as a revolution as applied by Mr. Miller in this journal, and various other 
5 students of the subject. First, the application of this much-misused 
. term makes to me little sense if it is so broad that the alternative (in 
d this case, major change by evolution) loses any definite meaning. 
e Secondly, I think that the assumption of an eruptive change in the 
d climate of Soviet society is partly based upon an overestimation of the 
). extent to which the ‘ruminators’ and the mythology produced by them 
d were at any time accepted as more than symbols of civic loyalties, and 
to partly upon excessive consideration for the literary evidence which, 
as unhappily, is the only one available to us in fair fullness. The ‘Borzovs’ 
he and ‘Martynovs’ are types, undoubtedly to be found in tens of thou- 
sh sands of examples in fairly pure extraction but more or less mixed in the 
its majority type of Soviet administrators and in the orders which they get. 
n- When it was found necessary to shift the emphasis from constraint 
li- and order to persuasion and incentive, the obvious thing to do for any 
ne author who pursued such purposes was to construct types and to show 
ife them in conflict: such dialectic is the essence of good literature. The 
rty dialectic of life — except in times of actual revolution, i.e., destruction of 
the the political, if not economic, power of social classes — is far more 
ind complicated. To state, however, that a change is evolutionary does in 
om no way mean to belittle its importance. 

ted To some observers the dispute about the character of the developing 
bi- party line may appear settled by the mere fact that it obviously remains 
ent adefinite party line. Lysenko’s dogmatism — and, in less polite terms, 
nts the hangers-on without whom he could not establish his monopolist 
not position — are criticized in terms carefully chosen so as to cover the 
the principle of party intervention in scientific activities (and even the 
sts, removal of leading representatives of the defeated trend from leading 
izes positions in research, see below, pp. 198-201); in Surkov’s reply to 
ally Pomerantsev and others (see below, p. 180), the main documents of 
‘the Zhdanovism’ are explicitly quoted. Some students may see these 
hich developments in the light of the short-term setback forecast by Isaac 





Deutscher in slightly different terms,'* others may be more interested in 
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Mr. Moore’s demonstration of the reasons which limit the extent to 
which the party can release its hold at any given time without thereby 
also releasing those forces which aim at autonomy of their little kingdom 
(‘votchina’ is the term used by the Russians in similar discussions): 
security of tenure and of social privilege would make for less social 
justice than there is even now. Mr. Moore’s assumption that ‘a large- 
scale transformation of the Soviet system, through more or less peaceful 
internal changes’, is conceivable, is exclusively based upon his assess- 
ment of the attitude of the intellectuals. Though they may aspire at 
more autonomy within the established system, they are neither looking 
for alternatives to it, nor show apathy in the sense of a low level of 
efficiency (pp. 152-3). He notices that Soviet totalitarianism has 
accelerated a trend towards a more technical than humanist orientation 
of the intelligentsia which is visible elsewhere in industrial society (pp. 
147-8), and even that the party’s ideological drives in fields such as 
statistics dealt with genuine intellectual issues facing also the western 
scientist. He might have put even stronger emphasis on the intellec- 
tuals’ influence on future developments if he had noticed that in the 
autumn of 1953 Markov, the main object of the philosophical attacks 
jevelled against the physicists in 1949, as well as the main representatives 
of the resonance theory (the condemnation of which is mentioned on 
p. 143 of Mr. Moore’s book) were elected Corresponding Members of 
the Academy of Sciences. Yet greater freedom for scientists does not 
yet imply a ‘technocratic’ society. 

In order to answer the question whether ‘technocracy’ in Mr. Moore’s 
sense is possible we may return to the conclusions of Dr. Granick’s 
argument. In short, it amounts to the statement that because of the 
very nature of the setting in which managerial decisions are evaluated, 
no standard other than conformity with the aims pursued for society 
as a whole is applicable, and that no manager can be successful in his 
job who fails to understand the relative significance of the party goals 
and of the orientation lying behind them so that ‘his application of the 
many criteria to his specific problem could be similar to the type of 
application intended by the top leadership’. And only such a manager 
can be able both to encourage mass-participation in the fulfilment of 
the production plans, to enforce labour discipline, to raise work norms, 
etc. (pp. 284-5). Clearly, an organized political body which embraces 
both managers and the active elements amongst the staff is needed in 
order to fulfil these functions. The absence of numerical criteria of 
economic success which is evident even in an analysis ready to appre- 
ciate the need for them (see below, pp. 206-10) underlines what has 
just been said: the argument can easily be extended to non-economic 
fields. Lysenko’s establishment of an intellectual dictatorship in the 
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biological field was harmful because it restricted the scope of further 
progress and encouraged wishful thinking about the possibilities of 
‘Reshaping Nature’ by bye-passing its laws; but the insistence upon 
scientists directing their efforts towards problems of practical import- 
ance will remain, even if Lysenko eventually should get worse criticism 
than that of being unfair to his scientific opponents and protecting his 
clique. 

For some time to come, we may expect evidence from the USSR 
which allows for an interpretation in terms of a ‘restoration of Stalin- 
ism’ shorn of some of its excesses, such as hailing Lysenko ‘the Michurin 
of our time’ (in any case there is no longer a ‘Lenin of our time’) or 
attacking as unpatriotic critics who fail to praise bad dramas which 
have, however, the desired content.'* Clearly it is in the party’s 
interest to let whatever changes are intended proceed gradually; 
Pomerantsev’s praise of sincerity as the only standard of the correctness 
of decisions would assume a very different aspect after a few years 
during which people have become used to regard compliance with the 
law as the normal way of conducting business, and breaking it as an 
emergency action justified only by special circumstances and during 
which the stratum which can be granted all the agreeable things in 
Soviet life has become so broad that no special manoeuvres are necessary 
to help a deserving person who fails to come up to all the standards of 
the regulations. If the workers in the factory participate more actively 
in the discussion of the issues of their daily life, and the average party 
group can be relied upon not to repress criticism on managerial insist- 
ence, the reins can be loosened without the nation’s losing control of its 
managerial staff short of a restoration of the NKVD. A few more years 
of collective leadership at the top (which does not exclude the one or the 
other demotion or promotion) would probably destroy the feeling that 
it is a transitional stage like that which followed Lenin’s death, and 
would put the position of the first two outstanding leaders of the Russian 
revolution into the perspective of something extraordinary, due to the 
birth-pangs of the young state but not to be repeated. In that case, 
collective leadership in the lower ranks of the hierarchy could take 
firmer roots. If peace could be preserved, such diffusion of power as is 
possible in a modern industrial society which in any realistic appraisal 
of the international situation has still to remain prepared for a decisive 
trial of strength — could go on, possibly without any definite landmark 
on which to hang hypotheses. For those who simply aim at the under- 
standing of trends, absence of any dramatic events — say, a twentieth 
party congress convened in time but rather dull and without changes of 
an abrupt character — may provide evidence as interesting as any 
satisfaction of the newspaper-readers’ demand for headlines. The 
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choice between alternative hypotheses of explanation is more likely than 
not to boil down to specialist argument about the interpretation of the 
importance of scores of legislative enactments and literary productions. 


RuDOLF SCHLESINGER 


1'The opposite opinion (as represented in e.g. a publication reviewed in Soviet 
Studies, vol. II, pp. 65ff) was possible only by re-definition of communism so as to 
make an early transition to it fit into what later was described as the ‘voluntarist’ 
orientation of Soviet sociology during the first postwar years. 

2 The modifications — which are evidently intended to make the new status attractive 
even to the tractor driver from a very prosperous kolkhoz— are described in an inter- 
esting article by V. Venther in Voprosy Ekonomiki, 1954, no. 3, pp. 47ff. 

’ The frequent demotions to lower managerial posts which usually defined the 
future career of a person who had proved a failure in a higher post fit, however, well 
with what Khrushchev had recently to say about the corresponding issue in the party 
machine (cf. Soviet Studies, vol. V1, p. 104). 

4 For example on p. 21 it is said that ‘since December 1939, Soviet theory has picked 
out the firm as the basic link in the administration of industry’ (my italics). 

5 It should be emphasised that Dr. Granick’s evidence does not at all peter out after 
the purges; in principle, it should be possible to do similar work even for the present 
period, if proper use of the local press can be made. 

® There are also occasional cases of confusion of institutions, such as that (p. 63) 
between the Partorg in the shop and the secretary of the party organization in the fac- 
tory. 

? Pp. 56ff. I reviewed Mr. Rostow’s book in The Political Quarterly, July 1954. 

8 J. M. in Soviet Studies, vol. VI, p. 77. 

® Soviet Studies, vol. VI, pp. orff. 

10 Granick, loc. cit., pp. 170-1. 

11 Cf. Soviet Studies, vol. VI, p.9 

12 This appears to me to be the a ‘of V. Kochetov’s criticism, in Pravda, May 27th, 


1954, of Vera Panova’s novel The Seasons. Kochetov agrees that Panova’s characters - 


and their experiences occur in Soviet life: he reproaches her, however, for having dealt 
with types and problems characteristic of the NEP period and for having failed 
properly to condemn the negative heroes of the novel. As an English (abridged) version 
of Panova’s novel is available in Soviet Literature, 1954, No. 5 readers may themselves 
check the correctness of Kochetov’s reproach: what she actually did was an attempt to 
explain the reasons for which some of her heroes committed mistakes, and others crimes. 
These reasons are implied not only in the past NEP but also in the survival of some 
aspects of NEP society (e.g. high esteem of inordinate luxury amongst managers and 
party officials connected with them) in present Soviet life, in the existence of a fairly 
well-established underworld within Soviet business and in habits of education char- 
acteristic of an ‘arrived’ group whose members feel themselves obliged to make their 
children’s way easy. Panova, surely, depicts these factors not in order to exculpate 
individuals but in order to change institutions; if the phenomena described by her 
actually do exist (this Kochetov has not denied) there is no point in reproaching her for 
a ‘naturalistic’ depiction of reality without evaluation. It is true, in a novel the title of 
which suggests an ambition to depict the life of a Soviet town during a year, nearly no 
attention is devoted to the place played by production efforts in people’s lives, and one 
critic has described this as an excessive reaction to the production novels formerly in 
vogue (ibid., No. 3). But in the framework of such criticism of former Soviet literary 
practice as can be taken as accepted, Panova was completely within her rights to choose 
such a subject — say, the education of children in the upper strata of Soviet society - 
as she found relevant. The implications of her novel suggest much deeper-going efforts 
for improvement than the possible implications of Kochetov’s standpoint, which comes 
nearly down to the demand that in novels good children should come from the homes 
+ —_ Soviet citizens, and that nothing good can be expected from a scoundrel’s 
children. 

13 M. Philippe Sabant in Esprit, March 1954, p. 387. 

14 Cf. his reply to the critics of his book ibid, pp. 366-7. 

18 Cf. Soviet Studies, vol. I, pp. 183ff. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


RECENT DATA ON POLYTECHNICAL EDUCATION 


Politekhnicheskoye Obucheniye v Obshcheobrazovatelnoi Shkole (Poly- 
technical Instruction in the General School). Edited by M. A. 
Melnikov and M. N. Skatkin, Publishing house of the RSFSR 
Academy of Educational Sciences, Moscow, 1953, 335 pp- 


Since the directives of the XIX Party Congress in September 1952 
reintroduced polytechnical education into Soviet schools, a crop of 
articles on the subject has appeared in the educational press of tha 
USSR. ‘Polytechnization’ was also discussed in 299 papers out of a 
total of 2209 submitted in November 1953 to the annual meetings 
known as ‘pedagogical readings’; these papers were reviewed by N. 
Klimenko and M. N. Skatkin in the journal Sovetskaya Pedagogika 
(1954, nos. 2 and 3). Furthermore the sector of polytechnical education 
of the Institute of Theory and History of Education — a constituent 
body of the RSFSR Academy of Educational Sciences — has now 
brought out the book under review. 

This book was issued as a supplement to the journal Sovetskaya 
Pedagogika. 'The editors are M. A. Melnikov, a member of the Academy 
of Educational Sciences of the RSFSR, and M. N. Skatkin, one of its 
corresponding members and the author of many articles advocating 
polytechnical education, including one of the above mentioned reviews 
in Sovetskaya Pedagogika. The present volume is numbered ‘Book I’ 
implying that further instalments may be forthcoming. In a prefatory 
note the editors indicate the tentative nature of the publication and 
invite readers’ comments. The two first chapters, entitled respectively 
‘Tasks and Contents of Polytechnical Instruction’ (pp. 5-15) and “The 
Connection of Polytechnical Instruction with the Study of General 
Educational Subjects’ (pp. 15-19), define aims and assumptions. 
Chapter III (pp. 19-169) is sub-divided into eleven sections and deals 
with method: an account is given of the work of successful teachers in 
explaining the scientific principles underlying production processes, 
solving problems of everyday life arithmetic and geometry, conducting 
practical experiments in the laboratory or on the school plot, organizing 
excursions to factories, collective farms and MTS and, last but not least, 
encouraging pupils to take a direct part in productive work, particularly 
in rural areas. Chapter IV is devoted to the role of komsomol and 
pioneer organizations in fostering polytechnical instruction, chapter V 
to equipment and chapter VI to further teachers’ training. ‘There are 
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several appendices listing reading matter for both teachers and pupils, 
appropriate. equipment and suitable films, film strips and slides; 
examples are also given of practical work to be performed by pupils 
in and out of school. 

The aims of polytechnical instruction are two-fold — an understand- 
ing of the scientific principles underlying modern industry and the 
acquisition of certain practical skills. For instance in studying chemis- 
try, pupils learn also about such general methods used in chemical 
production as the breaking up of complex operations into simple 
reactions, devices for accelerating a chemical reaction and increasing its 
output (e.g. pulverisation of initial materials, control of temperature 
and pressure, use of catalysts), the utilization of by-products, the most 
common types of apparatus, etc. Practical work includes the prepara- 
tion of solvents and determination of their concentration, recognition 
of minerals, calculations used in chemistry, etc. Moreover pupils form 
the habit of rationally arranging their place of work, maintaining imple- 
ments in good condition, using their time and materials in the most 
economical way, planning their work in advance and calculating results, 
output and cost of their performance; furthermore, they get into the 
habit of perceiving the shape and construction of an object, read 
blue-prints and use measuring appliances, tables and slide-rules. 

Reviewing the book, Uchitelskaya Gazeta (June gth, 1954) pointed 
out some omissions, namely the inadequate space given to mathe- 
matics and technical drawing and to future openings in agriculture for 
pupils completing the ten-year school; in all fairness, the reviewer added 
that the book had been compiled prior to the latest decrees on agricul- 
tural policy and the stepping up of mechanization in agriculture. 

Another omission in a book purporting to promote the practical, 
utilitarian approach to education is the absence of any reference to 
such an important branch of applied chemistry as cookery, and also 
to dressmaking and designing, or mothercraft even in girls’ ten-year 
schools. The majority of these girls will become wives and mothers 
and with some luck, despite the acute housing shortage, may secure a 
home of their own; yet the concern of Soviet schools is not to educate 
wives and mothers but future workers for industry, transport, agricul- 
ture and municipal utilities. This is yet another illustration of the 
difference between British education with its emphasis on the child 
and the Soviet ‘community-structured’ educational system. 

Polytechnical education had been repeatedly attempted ever since 
the early years of the Soviet régime, but failed and was abandoned in 
1937. Its failure seems to have been largely due to a shortage of 
equipment and materials on the one hand and the dearth of suitably 
trained teachers on the other. Therefore it is rather interesting to glean 
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from the text and the appendices some idea of the material base con- 
sidered adequate to implement polytechnical instruction. The existing 
equipment of the school physical, chemical and biological laboratories 
will provide a nucleus which will be supplemented by special equip- 
ment manufactured by Glavuchtekhprom allowing the assembly of 
models of an electric bell, telegraph, telephone and engine. Schools 
will have also film projectors and epidiascopes, films and film strips 
being obtained on hire. Pupils will be encouraged to form collections 
of spare parts of machines, of pictures and cuttings from technical 
journals, of metals, minerals, seeds, samples of soils, and also herbaria. 
Local industrial undertakings are relied upon to contribute apparatus, 
particularly to those schools with which they have formed the special 
relationship known as ‘patronage’ (shefstvo). Contributions are ex- 
pected from komsomol and pioneer organizations which are increasing 
the activities of their “Clever hands’ circles (Umelye ruki) and dispose 
of considerable resources. In 1952 it was decreed that all rural schools 
should have a gardening plot and receive the necessary tools, seeds, 
fertilizers and chemicals for pest control. A major innovation is the 
workshop where it is hoped to manufacture new equipment and carry 
out current repairs (including much-needed book-binding). 

A comparison of the list of equipment given in the present book 
with that recommended by the Science Masters Association in their 
Report on the Teaching of Science in Secondary Modern Schools 
(1953), is rather instructive. The syllabus of the ten-year Soviet school 
approximates more closely that of a British grammar school shorn of its 
Upper Sixth, but the seven-year school is still the most common type 
of school in the USSR and will be so for some years to come; therefore 
a comparison with the Secondary Modern school which caters for two- 
thirds of the British child population is not unreasonable. 

In both cases the physical laboratory is expected to have measuring 
apparatus such as scales, stop watches, thermometers, a manometer, a 
barometer, an ammeter, a voltmeter and a galvanometer; simple 
sources of electric power such as accumulators and torch batteries; 
apparatus for handling and demonstration, e.g. electric bells, bicycle 
pumps, sets of lerises, etc. However, the British list seems to provide 
more lavishly simple utensils such as beakers, funnels, pipettes, glass 
tubes, nuts and bolts, whereas the Russians have to rely to a far greater 
extent on wall charts, diagrams, pictures and models because their more 
ambitious syllabus requires them to teach the working of complex 
machinery such as automatic lathes, pneumatic brakes, steam turbines, 
internal combustion engines, electrical welding apparatus, hydro- 
electric power stations, radio transmitters and receivers, etc. 

Similarly the basic equipment of the biology laboratories consists 
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in both cases of dissecting sets of scalpels, scissors, forceps and needles, 
of seed pans, vacuum flasks, magnifying glasses (the British list includes 
also microscopes), etc. However in the rural Soviet school the garden- 
ing plot is far more of a real thing than its British counterpart. Every 
Soviet rural school is expected to possess 40 small spades (for the 
juniors) and 40 larger ones (for the seniors), 4 small and 4 larger rakes, 
20 watering cans of various size, 10 hot-bed frames and other gardening 
equipment; the following amounts of fertilizers are allocated per 1000 
sq.m. — 30 kg of ammonium nitrate, 60 kg of superphosphates, 40 kg 
of potassium salts and small amounts of special nitrogenous fertilizers; 
the allocations of insecticides are as follows: 10 kg of DDT, 5 kg 
hexachloran, 1 kg copper sulphate, 5 kg lime, half a kilo of soda ash, 
1 kg sulphur, 2 kg soap and half a kilo of formalin and anabasine sul- 
phate. In connection with the mechanization of agriculture, MTS and 
collective farms are expected to provide spare parts from discarded 
machinery. More complex aspects of agriculture, such as crop rotation 
or cross-breeding, will have to be illustrated by charts, diagrams, 
posters, etc. 

No details are given regarding the chemistry laboratory, but the 
equipment of a workshop is outlined. It should have a turning lathe 
and a twining lathe, a drilling machine, one engine-driven and one 
hand-driven emery wheel, an engine-driven circular saw, an electric 
fret saw as well as various tools used for working wood and metal, e.g. 
hammers, braces, hacksaws, screwdrivers, hand vices, electric drills 
and soldering iron, etc. This is more than the usual set of tools to be 
found in a British Modern school. 

Although in both cases the practical approach is stressed and many 
examples of practical work suggested in the Report of the Science 
Masters Association resemble those advocated by their Russian counter- 
parts, especially for the junior grades, the comparison should not be 
carried too far. The aim of the Science Masters Association is to lead 
the less bright child who remains at school until the age of 15 to under- 
stand scientific method by means of simple experiments. Polytechnical 
instruction, on the other hand, is being introduced into all the schools 
of the USSR where children will eventually stay until they are 17 plus. 
Naturally they will carry the theoretical study of science to a higher level; 
yet in later life many will take up manual occupations. Consequently, 
apart from understanding scientific method applied to modern pro- 
duction, they should master some manual skills. The two aims are 
related but not identical. It is possible to understand the scientific 
process underlying production and to be unable to handle tools and, vice 
versa, drive a car and yet not have the foggiest idea of what is going on 
inside the engine. Polytechnical education is designed to close this gap 
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between theoretical knowledge (know about) and manipulative skill 
(know how). Yet the reliance on charts and diagrams mentioned above 
shows how the complexity of modern civilization makes the task diffi- 
cult. The dichotomy has not been overlooked by Soviet educationalists, 
and pp. 176-80 of the book under review are devoted to the argument for 
and against the teaching of manual skills, so long regarded as an inferior 
form of education. Manual skills, the authors say, are valuable educa- 
tionally whenever they lead to an understanding of the principles of 
modern industry and contribute to the mastering of Stakhanovite 
methods of work. This qualification leads some teachers to approve 
only of work on complex lathes and machine tools and to deprecate the 
use of simple tools like hammers and saws. Yet the same teachers do 
not object to children using simple implements such as spades and 
knives to work on the school plot. In the opinion of the authors of the 
book solely routine work kills creative thought. Indeed, simple imple- 
ments are often used to perform very progressive operations such as the 
construction of aircraft models and experimental grafting of plants in 
accordance with Michurin’s techniques for the ‘changing of nature’. 
Therefore, it is good for children to handle simple tools so long as the 
task performed requires the use of intellectual powers as well as a skilful 
hand. The value of their work is further increased when carried out 
collectively and for a social purpose. 

One of the methods proposed to close the gap between theoretical 
and practical knowledge is that of excursions and works visits. Some 
very interesting suggestions have been made on how to carry out such 
excursions. Groups of Moscow children led by a teacher have spent 
several days on collective farms actually working with the local farmers, 
planting out seedlings, grafting trees and so forth, and the same type of 
excursion with work was carried out by pupils of a school in the Altai 
(Sovetskaya Pedagogika 1954, no. 3, pp. 28 and 155). A technique of 
works visits is being evolved, too. The trip is preceded by explanatory 
lessons and, to make the young visitors less passive, tasks are set, e.g. the 
measurement of certain items, the making of sketches and drawings, 
and the drafting of reports. ‘Complex’ visits are conducted by teachers 
specializing in different subjects, each pointing out a particular aspect of 
the factory, railway depot, farm, power station or MTS. Some visits on 
the contrary are limited to the observation of a single process of pro- 
duction and the working of the factory is learnt by instalments in the 
course of several visits to the same place of interest. Altogether the 
planning of these excursions demands considerable organizing abilities 
on the part of the Head and a good deal of collaboration both among the 
staff and between schools and industries. There have been discussions 
also as to who should conduct the tour: the teacher who may be not 
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fully acquainted with a given industrial process or the works engineer 
who may overestimate the theoretical knowledge of the children and 
conduct his explanations on too technical a level or point out ingenious 
devices of a narrowly specialized type and, consequently, of no particular 
educational value. An excellent solution was found by a Moscow teacher 
who spent three days at a dairy and cheese plant performing all the tests 
in use there before taking a party of children to visit it (Sovetskaya 
Pedagogika 1954, no. 3, p. 27). 

This brings us to the second important point, namely the supply of 
adequately trained teachers. All active methods are very exacting and 
require much work from the teacher both in devising his lesson and 
widening his own knowledge. To raise his qualifications he can resort 
either to individual study or attend courses and seminars now provided 
by several bodies, particularly by Institutes of Further Training 
(instituty usovershenstvovania uchitelei). Books for individual study are 
listed and, since recent books are not easily available to the rural teacher, 
it is suggested that he try to obtain them from central libraries on inter- 
library loan. The difficulty referred to in the book is understandable 
since the publishing house of the Ministry of Education of the RSFSR 
(Uchpedgiz) and that of the Academy of Educational Sciences of the 
RSFSR do not print a sufficient number of copies to go round. The 
present book has been printed in exceptionally large numbers — 50,000 
copies. Even so there must be more than twice that number of schools 
in the RSFSR and some copies do not go to school libraries but to local 
educational authorities’ libraries. The journal Sovetskaya Pedagogika 
has now reached a circulation of 33,200 copies, but specialized journals 
published by the Ministry such as Matematika v Shkole and Geografiav 
Shkole seldom exceed eighteen to forty-five thousand. The only 
journal printed in adequate numbers is Nachalnaya Shkola (Primary 
School) with a circulation of 125,000. The figures quoted here are for 
1954; previously, the circulation of all these journals was far smaller. 

Apart from the list of books recommended in Politekhnicheskoye 
Obucheniye ... several bibliographies of publications bearing on 
political education have appeared lately, that compiled by S.I. Smirnova 
(Sovetskaya Pedagogika 1953, nos. 4 and 5) being particularly compre- 
hensive. 

Teachers studying individually are advised to discuss their reading 
with colleagues. They should also form small groups for visiting works, 
municipal utilities, railways, local museums and technical and agricul- 
tural exhibitions. They should find out about available ‘production’ 
films and attend lectures on special topics. To acquire practical skills 
they should practise carpentry or experiment with plants and the 
breeding of rabbits, chickens, etc. Courses for teachers are outlined 
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very briefly in the book under review, but further information is given 
by Skatkin in his account of the 1953 ‘pedagogical readings’ and by 
Velichkovsky (Sovetskaya Pedagogika 1954, no. 3, and 1953, no 5). 
Apart from the normal one-year courses at the Institutes of Further 
Training, special short courses for instructing teachers in the use of film 
projectors and epidiascopes have been arranged, while others enable 
teachers of physics to study motor cars or the technique of photography. 
Meetings with successful teachers are widely used to popularize their 
methods. 

There is no mention of joint conferences with teachers from Labour 
Reserve schools, some of whom are not teachers in the usual sense of the 
word but skilled craftsmen from industry. It would be interesting to 
know whether this lack of liaison is due to departmental parochialism 
(Labour Reserve schools do not come under the Ministry of Education) 
or whether the staff of Labour Reserve schools have an insufficiently 
intellectual approach to their subjects. There are, however, recurring 
references to skilled workers, especially from among parents, acting as 
instructors in the ‘Clever hands’ groups run by the komsomol. 

Other points discussed in the book are the educational value of labour 
in general, its social content, communist morals, Russian scientific dis- 
coveries and, separately, polytechnical education in junior grades, which 
is a combination of nature study, elementary civics and handwork. In 
this connection some details on home made skates, hockey sticks, and 
suggestions to teachers who intend to run ‘Clever hands’ groups are 
better set out in Nachalnaya Shkola (1953, no. 1, and 1954, no. 2). 

To the Western reader, however, the most interesting aspect of 
polytechnical education is the place alloted to technology in the syllabus 
of a comprehensive school, because the raising of the school leaving age 
confronts the Western educationalist with similar problems of fitting 
the growing generation to live in a technological world. 


E. KouTAIssoFF 





M. M. Grodzinky. Criminal Appeals in Soviet Criminal Procedure 
(Kassatsionnoye i Nadzornoye Proizvodstvo v Sovetskom Ugolov- 
nom Protsesse). Moscow. Gozyurizdat. 1953. 230 pp. 


This work is far above the average in Soviet legal textbooks. It is a 
fully documented monograph, particularly strong in recent judicial 
decisions. The importance of court practice is stressed. Thus, where the 
appellate court considers that no evidence of the guilt of the accused is 
likely to be found it may dismiss a case without re-trial. This is laid 
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down by Article 347 of the Criminal Procedure Code of the Ukraine, 
but the author adds: “This principle is also applied in the court practice 
of all the other federal republics, though their codes do not refer to this 
case as a ground for dismissal of a charge’ (p. 68). Practice may even 
override the text of a law (p. 61). The relationship of the Constitution 
to the Codes is explained (p. 129):~The book also illustrates a peculiar 
feature of Russian legal development, the difference between a judicial 
decision and a judicial directive. Thus in Pimenov’s case in 1947 the 
USSR Supreme Court held that an appellate court might not object 
to the leniency of a sentence unless the procurator had protested the 
sentence (p. 65). In 1950 the Plenum of the Supreme Court of the 
USSR issued a ruling directive on the same matter. The latter is, of 
course, a binding law, whereas the decisions of courts, as such, have no 
completely binding authority in other cases. 

In English appeals the higher court generally substitutes its own 
decision for that of the lower court. Applications for new trials are 
regarded as outside the jurisdiction of appellate criminal courts, since 
the accused is put twice in jeopardy for the same alleged offence.. The 
result is that many guilty men escape, on some technicality, if their 
appeal succeeds. Only the convicted man may appeal, and the Crown 
cannot appeal against an acquittal. 

The Soviet system is completely different. The procedural guarantees 
of an accused person are provided at the trial but not at an appeal. The 
appellate court is regarded as remote from the individual. Hence new 
trials are almost invariably ordered, if an appeal succeeds. This seems 
to prolong many cases inordinately. There is no guarantee that the 
second set of proceedings will not lead to an appeal and an order for a 
re-trial, and so on, ad infinitum (p. 100). 

With this emphasis on new trial, various important matters emerge. 
The case being sent back to the trial court it might be tried by the same 
judges the second time. Hence there is a restriction, that the same judges 
must not sit again if their decision was reversed by the appellate court on 
the merits, since it is difficult for them to approach the matter dis- 
passionately (pp. 41, 42, 69). The appellate court may give directions to 
the trial court to a certain extent, e.g. what matters need re-investigation, 
what flaws it found in the record of the first trial, but it cannot prejudge 
the issue of the second trial, e.g. by suggesting a conviction of a different 
offence where further evidence will be required to prove that offence 
(Pp. 75). 

The court of appeal is not confined to dealing with grounds given for 
the appeal by the appellant. It must be satisfied that the record shows 
no errors or irregularities were committed. It may be asked why it 
should do this, since such errors may have occurred in other cases which 
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are not the subject of appeal. The answer is that the procurators do often 
examine the records of other proceedings and protest decisions or 
sentences without any appeal by the accused person (p. 91). 

The appellate court sometimes orders re-investigation of a case from 
the beginning of investigation, and sometimes from the arraignment at 
the trial. It must motivate its judgment, explaining why it quashes a 
judgment or reduces a sentence, or, if the appeal fails, why it rejected 
the grounds of appeal. These reasons are for the guidance of the court 
of new trial and for the guidance of other courts. 

The Soviet system has a double channel, the cassationary, in which 
the party appeals from conviction, and the revisory, in which procurators 
may protest decisions after the party has decided not to appeal. Normally 
there is a single appeal under the Soviet cassationary procedure. But 
this limitation does not apply to revisory proceedings. Procurators may 
protest decisions of appellate courts right up to the Plenum of the 
Supreme Court of the USSR. Most of the important decisions reported 
in this book were delivered after appeals by way of revision. 

The revisory procedure should be followed promptly. Its main 
object is to clear up the law on some point, rather than merely to deal 
with the individual case. At the same time it is undesirable for the man 
to serve his sentence and then have it declared that the conviction was 
improper. Hence execution of judgment may be stayed or the sentence 
suspended as soon as the decision is protested (p. g1). 

When hearing an appeal by way of revision the appellate court again 
scrutinizes the decision from every aspect, and is not limited to dealing 
with the grounds of protest. The judgment, like that in procedure by 
way of cassation, points out irregularities which have been detected and 
gives directions as to matters which must be dealt with at the re-trial. 

There are a number of grounds of appeal, some statutory and some 
based on practice. The application of the wrong rule of law is a clear 
example, or the classification of the offence under the wrong provision 
of the penal code, or the following of the wrong procedure. 

Where procedural irregularities have occurred, distinctions must be 
drawn. Not every irregularity vitiates a judgment. Whether it does 
depends on the circumstances of each case. Thus it is no ground for an 
appeal that the accused was not told he might challenge the composition 
of the court, if in fact he had no possible reason to challenge them 
(p. 106). It is a fatal defect if the judges were not qualified to sit on the 
court (p. 107). The same applies if the judge had personal knowledge 
of the case, as he would not be deciding the case on the evidence of the 
witnesses (p. 111). In many cases a judgment in the absence of the 
accused may be set aside (p. 112). 

In some cases it is a fatal irregularity for the accused not to have been 
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provided with a defence advocate, e.g. where a prosecutor appears for the 
state (p. 114). Some irregularities are grounds for appeal only in appro- 
priate circumstances, e.g. where the indictment gave inadequate par- 
ticulars to the accused of the offence with which he was charged (p. 122), 
or where the court refused to summon a defence witness asked for at a 
late stage (p. 126). Thus in 1950 an accused, Yudanin, was convicted 
of crime after he had tried in vain to obtain witnesses summoned who 
could prove his alibi, an alibi which was also supported by official 
records. The conviction was quashed. In 1952 in the Suprunov case, 
the pre-trial session decided that no witnesses need be called. The 
accused pleaded not guilty and made a defence which required proof by 
a witness. No witness was called. The judgment was again set aside 
(pp. 126, 129). ‘The Russian system provides for uninterrupted hearings. 
Judgments must not be reserved. In 1952 in the case of the accused 
Shavlakadze the trial was held on December 15th and 16th, 1951. On 
December 18th three other cases were tried. On the 19th, sentence was 
pronounced. The judgment was set aside. 

In English criminal procedure the accused need not testify at all 
unless he wants to. He may also make a statement on which he cannot 
be cross-examined. In practice he often does testify as a witness in the 
ordinary way, as the judge may otherwise comment to the jury on his 
failure to do so. In Soviet criminal procedure the emphasis is entirely 
the other way. It is required by law that the accused be questioned both 
during the preliminary session and at the trial. . In the Lyskov case in 
1947 the minutes of the trial contained full details of the depositions of 
witnesses but only a brief summary of the statements of the accused. 
The judgment was set aside and a new trial ordered (p. 139). 

Inadequate investigation is another ground of appeal. All material 
factors must be investigated, such as the fact of a crime, the time and 
place, the nature of the crime, aggravating and mitigating circumstances. 
In the Gazandjan case in 1947 the accused was tried for theft of state 
property. A serious deficiency of goods was discovered. Gazandjan 
said he was not guilty but that some of the goods must have been stolen 
from him on a journey. The conviction of this man for neglect of state 
property was set aside and a new trial ordered because the trial court 
had not made it clear in what circumstances the goods had been taken 
or lost, whereas there were witnesses who might have been able to throw 
light on this. The statements made by the accused were not verified. 
The same mistake may be made in the opposite direction, that is, where a 
person is convicted of crime where his explanations, if verified, might 
have exculpated him. In 1950 Mrs. Aramyan was convicted of stealing 
over 2000 rubles. She pleaded that she had never had some of the goods 
represented by this amount, that others had been spoiled, and that the 
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proceeds of others had been used to pay necessary expenses. These 
matters had not been verified. A new investigation was ordered (p. 150, 
cf. p. 155). 

The drawing of faulty inferences from fact is another ground of 
appeal. In one case one of two accused men, Drogantsevtich, was found 
guilty merely of failing to report the commission of a theft. The 
Supreme Court, by way of revision, pointed out that the evidence in the 
case showed that Drogantsevtich had taken a very active part in hand- 
ling the goods since the theft, knowing them to have been stolen, and 
that this short sentence had been inadequate (pp. 156-157). A judgment 
will be set aside if the evidence does not prove anything. Thus in 
Komlyakov’s case in 1945 the only evidence against the accused was the 
fact that he had been seen with another man who was later caught com- 
mitting a crime. Komlyakov was not caught and claimed he had earlier 
gone his separate way. The case against him was quashed without re- 
trial (p. 158). A. Ryzhov, in 1951, was convicted for extorting bribes from 
members of a gang of workmen. At the trial it was not proved specific- 
ally who gave these bribes, and for what sums, and what they would 
gain by giving them, e.g. if he could confer privileges on them. A re- 
investigation was ordered (p. 161). 

One of the main functions of the appellate court is the re-assessment 
of evidence. Much of this part of Prof. Grodzinsky’s book is concerned 
with the law of evidence at criminal trials, rather than with the rules of 
appellate procedure. But he does emphasize the important point that 
the superior court may not substitute its own view of the facts for the 
facts found by the trial court. If the law of evidence has not been 
observed, a re-trial is necessary. At such trial the accused will have 
procedural safeguards, which, as previously mentioned, are not fully 
applicable on the hearing of an appeal. Besides the law of evidence the 
superior court must consider the facts, whether the trial court obtained 
sufficient evidence on all material points, whether they used it properly, 
whether their decision was consistent with it. In allowing an appeal the 
appellate court states what items of evidence it considered dubious, or 
what wrong inference on facts was drawn by the lower court. The 
Makhmutova case in 1945 illustrates the role of the superior court. The 
peoples’ court had convicted her of scalding a child to death. The 
criminal chamber of the USSR Supreme Court substituted a conviction 
for exposing the child wilfully to this risk. The Plenum upset this de- 
cision and dismissed the case. It criticized the criminal appeal court for 
usurping the function of a trial court and finding facts without a hearing, 
whereas its true function was to allow the appeal, order a re-trial and 
indicate the sort of possibilities to examine (p. 177). 

An appeal will lie if the conviction rests on dubious evidence, as in 
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Basmandjian’s case, where the prosecution witness gave contradictory 
testimony, sometimes charging that Basmandjian brought the thieves to 
the store, and sometimes denying it. As guard at the store the witness 
also obviously had strong motives to lie, to throw responsibility off 
himself (p. 181). 

In English law hearsay evidence is inadmissible. In the USSR the 
evidence is admissible if the source is identified, but it is a sign of faulty 
investigation if the original speakers are not, if possible, produced. ‘Thus 
in Sherstov’s case in 1950 a witness Guryenko testified that a certain 
woman called Danilova had received stolen flour from the accused 
Sherstov but Danilova herself was not called to testify. A re-trial was 
ordered (p. 182). 

The appellate court can point to contradictions and possible bias of 
witnesses, in its directions to the court of re-trial. In one 1950 case the 
sole witness who gave evidence implicating the accused Pashinsky was 
a certain Rymarenko whose testimony at the trial contradicated that 
given at the preliminary hearing. The case was dismissed without a re- 
trial (p. 187). 

A very interesting case illustrating the presumption of innocence 
occurred in 1951. A salesgirl was accused of stealing from the till. She 
pleaded that the loss of goods for which no proceeds of sale were found 
was due to her inexperience in business. The prosecution replied that 
she had had five years’ experience in trade. Re-investigation of the case 
was ordered, since a conviction could not be based on the failure of 
the defence to prove its innocence but on the positive proof of guilt by 
the prosecution (p. 197). 

The Soviet courts are constantly adjured by writers, such as A. 
Vyshinsky, to use care in handling confession evidence. There must be 
corroboration from some other evidence. In Zakharova’s case in 1945 
the accused confessed to stealing over 20,000 rubles and spending half 
of them on winter clothing. Other depositions showed, however, that 
no such clothing was ever bought. The conviction was reversed (p. 201). 
A confession may also be a confession of the fact of a wrong but not of 
the element of mental guilt which makes it criminal. 

Jumping to unjustified conclusions is criticized in a number of cases 
turning on circumstantial evidence. In 1950 the conviction of Tiko- 
mirov was quashed on this ground. All that was proved was that the 
accused had been smoking at the place and it was assumed that he had 
thrown a lighted cigarette-end on to some straw and caused a serious 
fire. The fire occurred some time after the accused left the place and 
after a number of other people had been there. The identity of the real 
culprit was hence not established. As there had been repeated fruitless 
investigations, the accused was acquitted (pp. 222, 223). An interesting 
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case in 1939 concerned facts which were capable of more than one inter- 
pretation. Dankov was convicted of stealing some fur pieces. The man 
in charge of the goods packed them and left them for a while. When he 
returned he found Dankov sitting at a table. The witness noticed that 
the cord was tied differently but made no investigation at the time. It 
.was only on the arrival of the goods at their destination that the shortage 
was discovered. A month later some fur pieces, like those stolen, were 
found in some firewood belonging to Dankov. The USSR Supreme 
Court dismissed the case. The trial court had not, in its view, considered 
a number of factors which threw doubt on the guilt of the accused. 
Dankov had a right to be in the room where the furs were packed, in the 
course of his duties. The firewood was placed at a point between 
Dankov’s flat and the flat of the prosecution witness. The prosecution 
had found no evidence that Dankov sold any of the missing fur to anyone 
else (p. 225). 

This work presents a lively and interesting picture, in a very clear 
readable form, of everyday criminal procedure in the USSR. The 
wealth of case law gives life to the otherwise dry and possibly cynical 
axioms laid down in the codes. It gives a rare picture of Soviet law in 
action. A. K. R. KiraLry 





Yuridichesky Slovar (Legal Dictionary), Edited by Bratus, Kazantsev, 


Kechekyan, Kozhevnikov, Kotok, Kudryatsev and Chkhivadze. 


Moscow, Gosyurizdat 1953, 781 pp. quarto (double columns), 
42 rubles. 


The main importance of this book for the Western student lies in the 
information which it conveys about the knowledge, juridical and general, 
which those working in the lower links of the Soviet legal institutions are 
expected to acquire. The reviewers in [zvestia May 16th, 1954, describe 
it as a work of fundamental importance, intended mainly for use by 
judicial workers, but also for other officials and the general educated 
public. One would expect to find one of the 75,000 copies printed in the 
library of the average people’s court and in the consultation room of the 
local barristers’ association, and to see it consulted by the judge, by the 
barrister or public prosecutor when preparing a speech or considering 
the importance of a term appearing in the medical expert’s statement 
and even by the more ambitious type of people’s assessor. The explan- 
ations given to 177 Latin terms indicate that the dictionary is also 
intended for private study by lawyers who wish to acquire higher 
qualifications, in a country without Latin in secondary schools. Yet 
there are no references to literature other than to legal enactments 
(which may be supposed to be available in the court library). The 
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person with theoretical ambitions — including the Western student — 
has to resort to specialist books if he wishes to learn anything about the 
problems of law, as distinct from clear and authoritative answers to 
theoretical and practical problems. The practical lawyer in the USSR 
will find in the book no more than hints at the decrees he has to read 
before forming his opinion, and, as [zvestia’s reviewers have pointed out, 
quite insufficient a reflection of court practice, including the jurisdiction 
of the Supreme Court. Yet he will find all that is necessary to bring the 
practical rules of his work into a firm theoretical system. 

The articles deal with general concepts as much as with the individual 
institutions of the various branches of the law, explanations on its main 
rulings on important subjects, the practical issues arising in the lawyer’s 
work (including the equipment contained in ‘the investigator’s suitcase’ 
for photographic, etc., fixation of the circumstances of a crime, the 
strength of the current able to produce an electro-trauma, etc.). There is 
also advice on how to construct the speech for the prosecution and for 
the defence. For the benefit of general legal education, there are articles 
on the history of law (mainly, but not exclusively, of the law of the various 
peoples of the USSR), on general legal theories and on international 
relations, with the appropriate political interpretation. As the work is 
clearly intended for the use not of Soviet international lawyers who may 
have to argue with their Western colleagues, but of members of the local 
intelligentsia who are expected to explain in all kinds of meetings the 
stand of their government, the numerous articles from the field of 
international law deal not so much with contested issues of that law as 
with international relations. This does not exclude a fairly compre- 
hensive statement of the accepted rules of international law. As a rule, 
the political and propagandist statements are attached to the exposition 
of the factual material. 

The space allotted to the purely ideological aspects varies from subject 
to subject, and also, perhaps, from contributor to contributor. For 
example, all the articles about the law of the People’s Democracies 
(which are always treated together, and get a great deal of attention) 
contain a large amount of propagandist statements; but while the article 
on the labour law of these states contains hardly anything else, from the 
article on their family law a certain amount of information about details, 
and about differences between the People’s Democracies, can be 
obtained. The articles dealing with whole branches of Soviet law (as 
distinct from those dealing with its individual institutions) read like 
general introductions to textbooks. Still, there is a difference between 
the article on civil law which, in any case, says what it is about, and those 
on labour law and even on administrative law which are more propagand- 
ist than factual. 
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As readers may already have noticed, the range of the book is enorm- 
ous, even for a volume of about 650,000 words. Some of the 1521 items 
are cross-references or quite short explanations. The vast majority, 
however, are short articles from 100 to more than 2000 words each. 
(The articles on the Soviet constitution and on the State of the People’s 
Democracy with 3000 words each are the longest ones.) The different 
parts of the field are covered with varying intensity. As may be expected 
in a book intended for use by the judge or assessor, public attorney or 
barrister practising in a local court (with some ambition duly to be 
promoted to a higher one) we find some coverage of the current issues 
say of housing, kolkhoz or labour law (in the opinion of Izvestia’s 
reviewers, these parts are unduly compressed in favour of the historical 
ones). There is even a little commercial law, but very little about state 
arbitration (which is a specialized institution with a special hierarchy of 
jurists). Even on transport offences less is said than any writer of a 
similar book in the West would include. The obvious explanation is the 
existence of a special hierarchy of railway tribunals which only at the 
top are supervised by the ordinary judicial hierarchy. There is a little 
more about military offences: in the case of war, the average jurist, in his 
capacity as a reserve officer, would have to serve on military tribunals. 
As a matter of principle, there is no mention of the special powers of the 
police other than the reference to the Attorney General’s obligation to 
check the legality of the actions of OGPU and its successors (p. 535). 
Notwithstanding the unavoidable occurrence of contacts even in the local 
courts (say in the case of a professional thief who was exiled for some 
time after having served his sentence) it is evidently preferred to keep 
this matter out of the scope of the ordinary juridical education, of which 
the book reviewed is an instrument. 

To attempt a survey of the contents of the Dictionary would amount 
to the production of a general digest of Soviet law and of Soviet legal 
ideology, including the interpretation of international relations, as 
current in early 1953. For the purposes of our readers, it may be useful 
to indicate the kind of information that can be gathered from the book 
within its obvious limitations (for example, its very size and destination 
exclude any reference to individual court cases). Clearly, the authors 
avoided any reference to controversial issues and wished to convey state- 
ments about which Soviet legal opinion agrees, at least for the time being. 
From this standpoint it is interesting to note that the binding force of 
judicial precedent (even that created by the Supreme Court) for the 
decision of analogous cases is rejected in the clearest of terms (p. 675), 
that the special procedure for passing sentence on committers of terror- 
ist actions as introduced after the assassination of Kirov is still in force 
(though without capital punishment, except in war-time, p. 684), and 
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that penal servitude is described as a purely bourgeois institution (p. 259 
— there were times when the term katorzhnye raboty was used also in 
Soviet enactments, to make the threat of the labour camp more im- 
pressive). The application of the principle of analogy to fill gaps of the 
law in criminal cases is recommended with the usual cautions (applica- 
tion of the general principles of Soviet law for that purpose is permitted 
only ‘as a rare exception in regulating individual civil law relationships’ 
— i.e. not in criminal cases, p. 26). Articles 109-112 of the Criminal 
Code (on officials’ offences) are applied with the traditional broadness 
(for example, the application of the one or the other to violations of the 
Model Statute of the collective farms depends on the judge’s estimate 
of the seriousness of the violation, p. 510). It is left to the discretion 
of the individual judge (or people’s assessor) whether, if outvoted in the 
decision of the court, he submits to the majority, or attaches to the 
latter’s judgment his ‘special opinion’ which, though not made public, is 
attached to the judgment (for the benefit of the higher courts, if con- 
cerned with the matter, p. 422). The granting of conditional sentences 
is left to the judge’s discretion, but although the law makes no prescrip- 
tions on the subject, according to established court practice, as a rule, 
such sentences should be avoided in the case of very serious offences: 
counter-revolutionary offences, murder, rape, theft of socialist (but not 
of private) property are enumerated as such offences (p. 727). 

Among the theoretical issues which have been discussed for a long time 
among Soviet lawyers, the question of the delimitation of civil law from 
other branches of law is now decided by the statement that it deals with 
property relationships between socialist organizations, individual citi- 
zens, and between the one and the other (and also non-material property 
rights, such as name, authorship, or priority of an invention); it is dis- 
tinguished from administrative law (which, too, may deal with property 
relationships) by the fact that in civil law both litigants appear as parties 
of equal status to the lawsuit, as distinct from administrative law where 
the organ of administration gives orders, and may be complained about 
to its superiors (p. 134). As distinct from the period when Venediktov's 
definition of the state enterprise (as a subject of civil law) as the collective 
of its employees under the management appointed by the state was 
popular (also with Bratus, who is one of the editors of the Dictionary), 
now the state itself is described as the exclusive subject of all the legal 
relationships entered into by its enterprises, and the manager as its sole 
representative who exercises the state’s rights of possession, use, and 
partly even of disposition of the state property individualized in the 
enterprise (pp. 501 and 774). The theoretical issues affecting the judge’s 
power of discretion are now firmly decided in favour of the stability of 
the law. The socialist consciousness of justice, leadership in shaping 
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which belongs to the party, is realized in the proper application of the 
legal norms, and also in understanding the reasons for which these 
norms must be changed in changing circumstances (p. 497). Violations 
of the so-called ‘rules of the socialist community’ i.e. of socialist morality, 
unless they represent at the same time legal offences, are condemned by 
public opinion but not punished by the courts (p. 480). 

Among the general issues of international law treated in the Dictionary 
the succession of obligations (p. 496) is regarded as dependent on the 
new state’s decisions if that state represents ‘a different historical type’, 
i.e. a Soviet republic or a People’s Democracy (the latter is now treated 
as a specific form of the proletarian dictatorship or, in Asia, of the 
dictatorship of the workers and peasants, according to concrete historical 
conditions — p. 346). 

In the case of other changes in the form of government, or of territorial 
changes, succession of obligations is treated in the way traditionally 
accepted in international law. The clausula rebus sic stantibus is rejected, 
in the sharpest of terms, as a device applied by Hitlerite Germany, and 
at present by the war-time allies of the USSR who denounce the war- 
time agreements, as an easy means of escaping from accepted inter- 
national obligations. The USSR would apply it only in quite exceptional 
cases of basic change of circumstances and regards the observation of 
international agreements as an indispensable condition of peace and 
international security (p. 565). 

In a work like the Dictionary, one would not look for indications of 
new intellectual developments in the USSR. The articles on general 
problems of state and law are on conventional lines, noticing the prospect 
of the latter’s withering away in complete communism (p. 483), and 
emphasising the functions of the state in terms of Stalin’s Economic 
Problems of Socialism and of the decisions of the XIX Party Congress 
(there is no hint at an eventual withering away of the state). The long 
articles on proletarian dictatorship and on the socialist state as realized in 
the USSR contain only formal distinctions between the latter and the 
State of the People’s Democracy. The amnesty of March 27th, 1953, 
is described in the terms of the decree (p. 25). The codification of all 
branches of law, without special reference to criminal law, is described 
as being in progress (p. 263). In a special introduction on the budget, 
decisions of the summer of 1953, with special emphasis on the tax con- 
cessions to the peasants, are recapitulated and the armistice in Korea 
mentioned, to bring the contents of the volume up to date. These new 
facts are treated rather more broadly, and in a more propagandist way, 
than comparable data of an earlier date. 

RUDOLF SCHLESINGER 





FROM SOVIET PUBLICATIONS 
THE ELEVENTH TRADE UNION CONGRESS 


The eleventh congress of the Soviet Trade Unions took place on June 7-15th. 
The following selective summary gives rather more attention to the new 
emphases in its proceedings than to those familiar from the tenth congress in 
1949 and from Trade Union affairs generally since the ninth congress in, 1932. 

The main speech, by N. M. Shvernik as chairman of the Central Council 
of Trade Unions, followed familiar lines in first examining the part played by 
the Unions in improving production. Last year, he said, goo,000 workers’ 
suggestions were adopted and the 435,000 of these that were subsequently 
studied yielded a saving of 4.4 billion rubles. He also threw some light on the 
relation of workers’ output quotas or norms (which tend to be considerably 
out of date) to factory output plans. In the machine-building industry ‘aver- 
age norm fulfilment was 160-70 per cent in the first quarter of 1954, while 
output per worker was 98.6 per cent [of plan] in the works of the former 
Ministry of Transport and Heavy Machine Building’. Shvernik stressed the 
need for ‘technically based norms’ (i.e. output quotas set in accordance with 
work analyses and directly related to the output plans): he mentioned the 
Gorky motor works, with 70 per cent of its norms thus set, as a good example, 
and the Yaroslavl motor works, where the proportion is only 35 per cent, asa 
bad one. The Yaroslavl works director did not use his right to increase the 
wage rates of workers put on to technical norms. 

The Trade Union wages commissions, said Shvernik, should do more to 
standardize and improve the wages system. For example, there are 162 
different basic-rates scales in 410 machine-building works. Wage differentials 
are too low in some of these factories: the basic rate of the eighth grade (the 
highest) is only double or even less than double that of the first, while the 
additional pay for hot or heavy work is only 6-10 per cent; whereas before 
1946 such factories had differentials of 1 to 3.2 and more, and extra pay for 
hot work was 15-20 per cent. Basic rates are now so out of date that earnings, 
planned and actual, are now double the basic rates in this industry. The 
situation is bad in other industries too. Trade Unions should do their utmost 
to ‘link up questions of higher wages with the question of higher labour 
productivity’, and try to abolish levelling tendencies. Progressive rates 
within the norm (e.g. extra pay for reaching go per cent or even 80 per cent 
of norm, as in the coal industry) should be reconsidered (Shvernik did not say 
from what point of view). Trade Unions should make sure that wages are 
reckoned correctly, and that their payment is not delayed. 

The Unions’ concern for their members’ welfare received a great deal more 
space in Shvernik’s long speech than has been customary at these congresses. 
He sounded a new note on housing allocation: 


New housing built for factories and institutions is often incorrectly 
allocated, priority not being given to the industrial and clerical workers who 
need it most. 
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At the Kineshem textile mill No. 2 (acting director comrade Gvozdev) 

a new block with 24 flats was taken up by managerial staff who already had 
good houses. And only four families of workers, living in the hostel, were 
given four [single] rooms in this block. The factory T.U. committee 
(chairman comrade Kiseleva) was content with this extremely abnormal 
situation and did nothing to get the perpetrators of this allocation punished. 


With regard to shops, restaurants and canteens as well as housing, the local 
Trade Union bodies should make fuller use of their supervisory functions, 
and the distributive workers’ Unions should get their members to provide 
better service to the public. 

Since the previous congress (in 1949) ‘big changes’ have taken place in 
pensions: higher pensions are now being paid in the metallurgical, coal, 
timber, chemical and oil industries, water transport and railways and for 
teachers and doctors. 

The Unions are doing their supervision of workers’ health and of sickness 
benefits unsatisfactorily, but interesting methods are arising — in one large 
factory an aktiv of 880 members are involved in this work. Despite heavy 
state outlays on industrial safety and sanitation (9 billion rubles since 1949) 
and considerable improvements in industrial health, much remains undone, 
and ‘the workers do not want to put up any more with these great short- 
comings’. The 400 showerbaths at the Karl Marx mine in Stalino Province 
were equipped with a single tap controlling them all; the pit Union Committee 
did nothing about ‘this impudence against the miners’. 

The Unions must see that new works do not go into production until the 
sanitary, etc., amenities are completed — and that their space is not then used 
for storage purposes. 

Unions are becoming lax in permitting too much overtime (for which 
Union permission is necessary). 

In many Ministries the managements do not honour their undertakings 
in the collective agreements to provide housing and amenities, and the Trade 
Unions are tolerant to these managements. 

Dealing with education, Shvernik named amongst the best factories some 
in which ‘over a third of the workers have 7-year and secondary education’ — 
i.e. where up to two-thirds left school before 14 years of age. (A subsequent 
speaker mentions a large factory where 60 per cent of the workers have had 
7 or more years of education.) Although this section of the sneech is headed 
‘Increase the function of the Trade Unions in Communist education of the 


working people’, political propaganda is given only brief mention, and there 
is fuller attention to: 


struggle against survivals of the past in people’s minds, indiscipline, bad 
behaviour by individuals at work, in daily life and in public places. Special 
attention to this . . . is necessary in factory shops, hostels, tractor brigades 
and sovkhoz sections. 


The many clubs and libraries are not everywhere fully used, the Karaganda 
mining area being particularly bad in this respect. Also, 
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In recent years the practice has set in of requiring payment for most 
things at the clubs and palaces of culture. This makes industrial and 
clerical workers and members of their families unable to visit the clubs... 
Clubs should more frequently provide free events. 


Dealing with sport, Shvernik complained that no Trade Union football 
team had won a national championship — ‘this shows the bad work both of the 
amateur sports societies and the sports and physical culture department at the 
Central Council of Trade Unions’. But half of the total of Soviet sports 
records and championships are held by Trade Unions sports club members, 
including 18 world records. The Unions should push harder to make the 
Ministries and factories provide and maintain adequate sports grounds. 
Simple ones can be quickly made if the workers provide their labour and the 
management provides equipment. The ‘Harvest’ sports. society operating in 
the countryside must be greatly expanded for the young rural workers now 
joining the MTS. 

Trade Union membership stood at 40,420,000 on January Ist, 1954. (In 1949 
membership was 28,500,000, and in 1932 about half of that.) Twenty per 
cent of MTS staff, 15 per cent of timber workers and a large number of 
building workers are not members. 


In many cases workers do not join a Trade Union because it is badly run 
and does not concern itself with the needs and requirements of industrial 
and clerical workers ... The workers of the Magnitogorsk Iron and Steel 
Combine have repeatedly criticised the management and T.U. committee 
at general meetings for serious safety and health defects. The director of 


the combine, comrade Borisov, has lost interest in establishing normal 
working and living conditions for the workers. He does not even think it 
necessary to be present at general meetings and does not listen to workers’ 
criticisms and suggestions. The Chelyabinsk Province T.U. committee 
is not concerned to implement decisions reached at the general meetings, 
and Union headquarters make no effort to give the general meeting more 
status. 


There are no paid officials in 405,000 T.U. branches (called ‘primary 
organizations’) — 97 per cent of the total number of branches.. In attacking 
bureaucratic methods at the higher levels, Shvernik confessed ‘as self- 
criticism’ that the Central Council headquarters staff used 13 tons of paper 
during 1953 on correspondence, and that the Secretariat and Praesidium 
adopted an average of one Ordinance and ten Decisions per day on matters 
concerning its own departments. The position is similar in some Unions — 
the Electrical Workers’ praesidium averaged 5 to 6 sessions, many of them 
lasting two days, for each month of 1953. 


Picture to yourselves comrades, the situation of a branch chairman: he 
receives a mass of Ordinances, directives and letters from his Union head- 
quarters and no smaller number of them from the Province joint T.U. 
committee and Trades Council. He has to read all this with care, think 
it over, consult with his branch committee, decide what to do and see that 
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it is done in fulfilling these decisions. It is clear enough that in the branches 
they cannot even read this immense post. 


Last year the Central Council received 160,000 complaints, most of which 
should have been handled at Union headquarters and lower levels where, 
however, complaints are neglected. 


Officials who behave soullessly to the urgent needs and requests of the 
workers are to be mercilessly driven out of Trade Union administration, 
since they cannot enjoy the confidence of the masses. 


Composition of the Congress and Discussion 

Of the 1364 delegates to the Congress, 492 were full-time Trade Union 
officials. The high proportion of delegates from Moscow (321, as compared 
with the second highest area number — 48 from Leningrad) also reflects the 
degree to which the congress consisted of T.U. and other central officials. 
Workers numbered 421, which is 30.9 per cent of the total: this was announced, 
by implication, as an improvement over the tenth congress when the propor- 
tion of workers was 23.5 per cent. 874 delegates had at least full secondary 
education (up to 17-18 years of age): this contrasts with the present average 
schooling of the Soviet working class (see p. 163 above). 

Every one of the worker delegates was an ‘innovator in production’. Stalin 
Laureates amongst the delegates numbered 75 (the Unions of professional 
and artistic occupations were represented). It is interesting to note that the 
largest representation of any single Union was that of the Workers in Agri- 
culture and Procurements, with 133 members present. The 532 women 
comprised 39 per cent of the congress, and 433 delegates were not party 
members. 

In the light of the discussion, reported very fully but not verbatim in 
Trud, the congress appears to have been predominantly one of senior Trade 
Union and Ministerial officials. Of about 73 speeches, 40 were made by heads 
of Trade Unions (which now, since recent amalgamations, number little 
more than that figure) and of important area Trades Councils, and 16 by 
Ministers, professional men and senior civil servants. Thirteen workers 
spoke, about half of them nearer to our concept of foreman, and five factory 
T.U. office holders — mostly chairmen of big factory committees. There is 
only one proforg amongst the speakers, yet the whole T.U. system rests in 
large part on these hundreds of thousands of group leaders in the factories 
who are not dissimilar in some respects to shop stewards in Britain. 

The discussion, as reported in Trud, reflected the top-heavy composition 
of the congress and did not go as far as Shvernik’s report in his new emphasis 
on the protective and welfare aspects of trade unionism, though it went 
further in this respect than the discussion at the tenth congress. The following 
three summaries are given to indicate the ground covered by different kinds 
of delegates in their speeches: 

Chairman of the coal miners’ Union: The government has made very large 
investments in the industry and offers good wage bonuses. Housing and 
health conditions for our members are improving. Production is increasing 
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rapidly, aided by workers’ initiative, but not rapidly enough: last year half the 
pits did not reach their plans for increase of output per man, because the 
machinery is not fully used and socialist emulation is neglected by many T.U. 
committees. Some coalfields are behind plan in housing, public services and 
amenities. Collective agreements [between men and management] are in- 
fringed, e.g. new housing built by managements in accordance with agree- 
ments is sometimes used for business purposes. Shvernik’s criticism of our 
Union at its recent congress was justified. But the Central Council has not 
helped us to build sanatoria for our members within convenient travelling 
distance of the eastern coalfields, and it allocates insufficient furniture and 
sports equipment to our clubs. 

A locomotive driver at a Donbas depot: The socialist emulation movement 
between drivers to run heavier freight trains longer distances without stops is 
spreading rapidly, but is hindered by inadequate bonus payments for the best 
results and the fact that our Union leaders and the Railway Ministry have set 
the standard too high for the trade titles (e.g. ‘Best Driver’). The Railway 
Ministry is ignoring the Central Council’s decisions on housing. The Central 
Council is insisting on reducing the number of T.U. paid officials, but at the 
lower levels instead of at the top. The Donbas regional Trades Council has 
a big paid staff and is useless: the Trades Councils should be scrapped and the 
co-ordination between Unions could be done by officials of the Central Coun- 
cil, who should visit the industrial areas more frequently. 

The chief editor of ‘Trud’: The newspaper receives about 140,000 letters a 
year. Amongst the chief complaints now being made in them are: (1) the 
disorder in the wages system, which leads to different pay for the same jobs in 
different factories of the same town: (2) the setting of output quotas (no 
details given); (3) rules governing the issue of special work clothing are not 
adhered to and in any case need revision by the government; (4) Union leaders 
do not ‘defend the rights of workers’ especially against illegal dismissal and 
tardy reinstatements. 

Of all speeches at the congress, those by Shvernik (for political reasons) and 
the editor of Trud (because he used the letters sent largely by ordinary 
members) probably came nearest to an expression of rank-and-file feeling. 
Shvernik’s speech would set the tone for subsequent Trade Union work rather 
than for the Congress discussion which would reflect preceding attitudes and 
the composition of the congress. 

The most frequently recurring points in the speeches are criticism of Trade 
Union bureaucracy, mostly of the Central Council and its 182 departments. 
This would in part reflect the current universal campaign against bureaucracy 
(and indeed no critic was as harsh as Shvernik himself) but it was largely due 
to the fact that most of the speakers were high Union officials who have to deal 
with the headquarters staff of the Central Council. But it also expressed a 
desire for greater powers of decision by each Union within the highly central- 
ized system. It was said that the Central Council had already granted more 
rights to the Unions, but these were not specified: the rights conceded in the 
new Statutes (see below) do not go very far. The second most frequent sub- 
ject of criticism was housing, and the third was anomalies in the wages 
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system. A number of particular grievances were aired, such as the extreme 
need to issue a new Labour Legislation Code, since the existing one dates 
from 1922 and the Union branch leaders are unable to find their way through 
the mass of amendments and references now accreted around the original 
text. The overwhelmingly predominant topic of the congress was the 
familiar one of output and productivity. 


Congress Decisions and a Factory Reaction 

The resolution as adopted centres on the government’s effort announced in 
1953 to provide a new level of consumption within 2 to 3 years. The Trade 
Unions are to to give all possible help in this, both in production and in super- 
vising housing (including allocation) and other services. There is a new 
emphasis (as compared with the resolution adopted at the tenth congress) 
in the instruction to Unions to fulfil their duties in regard to safety and health 
conditions. 

The Trade Union Statutes adopted in 1949 are amended, principally by the 
addition of the following quite new and potentially important point to the 
functions of Union branches: 


supervise revision of output quotas, check correctness of basic wage rating 
... check the correctness of the application of the wages system of pay cal- 
culations for workers and the payment of their wages on time. 


The Central Committees of Trade Unions obtain wider powers, vis-a-vis 
the Central Council, in running and establishing sanatoria, training their 
Union staff, supervising sports clubs, and in their connections with Trade 
Unions abroad. 

Some of the new points added to the Statutes, such as the right of members 
to ‘take part in free and businesslike discussion of questions dealt with at 
meetings of members of the Trade Union’, reflect — and in part follow the word- 
ing of — changes made in the party rules in October 1952. Other new points 
in the Trade Union Statutes include: ‘All activity of the Trade Unions is 
governed by the principle of convincing the masses ...’; and “The Trade 
Unions take an active part in the development of the state organization and 
the economy; in drafting laws concerning production, labour, daily life and 
culture....’ 


Follow-up meetings, as reported in Trud, include one at the ‘Ordjonikidze’ 
machine-building works in Podolsk, where the General Secretary of the 
Union reported in detail on the congress proceedings. The account of this 
meeting of the works Trade Union aktiv, contributed to Trud (July 7) by a 
member of the works newspaper, continues as follows: 


But the speaker was unable to make a connection between the [congress] 
decisions and the actual work of the factory’s Trade Union branch. He 
made no criticism of the managerial and Union leaders, who have allowed 
breaks in [the factory’s] work, neglecting safety precautions, and have not 
striven against infringements of labour discipline. All this soon showed 
itself in what followed at the meeting. 
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In the first few minutes after the speech the meeting did not go smoothly: 
nobody wanted to speak. Then somebody said: ‘Is a discussion worth 
having? It’s all clear enough!’ 

Branch chairman Pankov hurriedly put to the vote a resolution which 
had not been offered for discussion. At first the platform and factory 
managerial staff raised their hands. And after them the others present raised 
their hands, not all together. 

It could be felt that many wanted to discuss Union matters. This was 
obvious even in the questions put to the speaker, although Pankov rebuked 
them: ‘Make it shorter. No speeches.’ 

So, without discussion the aktiv passed a resolution prepared beforehand. 


Naturally, it consists mostly of meaningless phrases. 
J. M. 





THE CONSUMER CO-OPERATIVE CONGRESS 


The Soviet consumer co-operative movement has a near monopoly of 
retail trade and public catering in the rural areas and their small towns; it is 
active in contract procurements of food crops from the farms; and it engages 
in food processing and some scattered small scale manufacturing for local 
needs. In the agricultural Orders of 1953, the movement was instructed to 
collect and sell, on a commission basis, collective farm produce available for 
free market sales in the urban and industrial centres. 

From June 29th to August 5th, 1954, the movement held its fourth congress 
in Moscow. Its proceedings show the same sort of slight shift towards the 
interests and powers of the members as is shown in the proceedings of the 
Trade Union congress reported elsewhere in this issue. Unlike the pro- 
ceedings of the Trade Unions, which have their own newspaper, those of the 
co-operatives were given little space in the press, not more than a few columns 
altogether apart from the Resolution. There was also a message from the 
party and government prominently published in full and a Pravda editorial 
on the same lines as the message (July 6th) urging more efficiency, better 
service in furtherance of the new Soviet economic policy, and more demo- 
cracy. 

Almost every delegate reported as speaking was the head of a province or 
republic union of co-operatives. The new Council of Tsentrosoyuz (the 
national governing body), elected by secret ballot at the congress, is stated to 
include leaders of village societies, managers of shops, chairmen of collective 
farms and workers at machine-tractor stations. It was decided to have one 
delegate per 25,000 shareholders at future congresses in place of the one per 
60,000 as hitherto, and to form an RSFSR Co-operative Union to take over 
much of the work now over-centralized in the USSR Union (Tsentrosoyuz). 

The main document on the congress is its Resolution, the published sum- 
mary of which occupies two-thirds of a newspaper page. Almost the whole 
summary consists of general references to need for improvement. For ex- 
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ample, it instructs ‘the boards of the co-operative unions and societies to 
eliminate the utterly intolerable breakdowns of supply in daily necessities and 
extensively to organize supplies for field brigades and field camps during the 
peak period of agricultural work’. Phrases such as ‘speediest elimination of 
deficiencies’ abound in all seven sections of the resolution, which systematic- 
ally cover the movement’s functions (trade, procurements, production, con- 
struction of shops and warehouses) and the chief aspects of its work (finance, 
staff and membership). The following more specific information on policy 
may, however, be extracted from the Resolution, in addition to its strong 
general emphasis on the need for the co-operatives to discharge more fully 
their large responsibilities in rapidly improving rural living standards. 
The ‘special attention’ of local leaders is directed to the fact that 


the struggle against waste and pillage can succeed only if the mass of share- 
holders are brought into supervision of the work of the shops, warehouses, 
teashops and other consumer co-operative enterprises. 


‘Full use of their rights by shareholders as owners of the co-operatives’ is also 
urged. The dividends decided by general meetings are to be paid out to 
members and ‘direction of these funds to other purposes’ is to cease. Member- 
ship is to be increased by reducing the minimum sum invested in shares (the 
amount depending on local decision and conditions), and by preferential 
sales and other services and opportunities to shareholders as opposed to non- 
members (similarly, Trade Union membership has long been encouraged by 
preferential social insurance and other benefits). Meetings are to be more 
frequent, dismissal and shifting of officials and committees without the 
shareholders’ agreement are to cease, and members are to be kept more fully 
informed. 

The extension and improvement of training and appointments at local, 
regional and national levels are given a good deal of attention in the Resolu- 
tion. Other managerial and economic policy matters include powers for 
catering establishments to purchase their food supplies direct from the farms, 
the acquisition of more road and river transport by the wholesale societies, 
construction of more warehousing and handling facilities at junctions of 
routes which lead into the more remote country areas, and construction of 
many new shops, including specialized and large general ones in the district 
centres (existing projects for such shops are to be reviewed, to give more floor 
and counter space and to include restaurants and offices). Services like tailor- 
ing and repair of shoes and clothes are to be extended in the townships and 
opened up in the bigger villages. Conspicuous attention is given in the 
Resolution to the need for a large expansion in the book and pamphlet trade, 
for better retail trade facilities in the new ‘unploughed lands’, and for much 
more activity in commission sales on behalf of collective farms. 


J. M. 
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RECENT AGRICULTURAL ORDERS 


A Decision of a full party Central Committee session, which occupied the 
greater part of enlarged issues of the national daily newspapers on June 27, 
kept agricultural matters in the public eye. This document concerns the 
sowing, harvesting and procurements of all crops this year. About half of it 
consists of instructions to do things which, however routine and obvious, are 
frequently left undone or badly done. For example, the USSR Agricultural 
Ministries, the party and governmental authorities of all republics and pro- 
vinces, the directors of all MTS and state farms and the boards of all 
collective farms are instructed to ensure, amongst other things, 


timely bringing in and stocking in the MTS and state farms of the quanti- 
ties of fuels and lubricants necessary for harvesting, for despatching the 
grain and for other work coinciding with the harvesting, and not to permit 
the fuel to be used for unintended purposes. 


Apart from this kind of instruction, there is much of a technical nature. 
The points of general economic and social interest are few, the chief one 
being this incidental statement: 


In order to increase the material incentives of collective farms and 
farmers to produce grain and oil-bearing crops: beginning with the 1954 
harvest, existing rates of compulsory deliveries of grain and oil crops to the 
state are reduced, state purchase (zakupka) of these crops is increased and 
higher prices paid. 


Grain is still the overwhelmingly predominant crop, and the farms get two 
distinct prices for that part of their grain that goes to the state: a price so small 
as to be nominal for the ‘compulsory delivery’ which is in effect a heavy tax- 
cum-rent in kind; and a considerably higher price for any quantity over this 
levy which, in the form of state purchase (zakupka), they sell to the state. 
The precise prices and proportions concerned are unknown, but there is 
reason to believe that the present change, which both reduces the amount 
of the levy and increases the price for the zakupka sales, is the first significant 
relief in this respect to the collective farms of the grain areas since the dual 
price system was fully established a few years after collectivization. So 
heavy has the compulsory delivery been that the amount of grain zakupka 
sales has never been high, even in years of good harvest. The present change 
may mark the beginning of a turn from compulsory delivery to such sale of 
grain; there is no compulsory delivery in technical crops such as cotton, which 
the farmers cannot consume themselves. 

Other concessions of lesser but still considerable importance to the grain 
farmers are made in this document. Some of them grow grain on their house- 
hold plots, and these (including also state-employed allotment holders who 
grow grain) are freed from compulsory deliveries. Moreover, all arrears of 
compulsory grain deliveries and of grain payments in kind to the MTS are 
cancelled (the amount of these arrears is not stated): this will affect especially 
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the standing and outlook of the poorer collective farms. The milling payment 
in kind is abolished: this has a greater importance than may appear, because it 
has been heavy; the old village mills declined with the attack on small private 
enterprise in the late ’twenties, and the farmers have for many years been 
forced to rely on the state mills, which have been far too few. Recent agri- 
cultural measures include the construction of many more and smaller state 
mills in the countryside; and recent stories on village life have deplored the 
virtual extinction of traditional crafts such as that of millwright and look 
forward to their reappearance. 

The Central Committee of the party has since collectivization issued scores, 
and possibly hundreds of documents on agriculture similar in length and in 
amount of detail to this one. So far as there is anything new in the general tone 
of this document, it is a new kind of urgency that all responsible for organiz- 
ation should pull their weight in achieving the government’s promise last 
year of a new level of consumption within two to three years. 

Progress in the effort to get grain quickly from the ‘unploughed lands’ is 
noted: 140,000 new arrivals are now working in the state farms and MTS 
there in response to the appeal issued early in 1954; 9 million acres have been 
sown whereas the plan called for 5} millions; 50,000 tractors (reckoned in 15 
h.p. units) had arrived and 124 new grain state farms had been established by 
the spring. The statement makes it clear that muddle and lack of amenities 
are painfully obvious in these new areas; for example 2} million square feet 
of pre-fabricated housing and farm buildings have ‘been unloaded’ but much 
of this has not been erected owing to failure to supply all the parts or the 
technical instructions, and failure properly to employ the available labour. 
There is much evidence, both in this document and the Soviet press generally, 
on the serious natural and human difficulties in this dramatic effort to extend 
the grain area, such as lack of water and failure to provide piping and arrange 
the proper digging of wells. But the intention of permanent development is 
made clear in many ways: by 1955 grain storage of 11 million tons capacity 
and elevators of 398,000 tons capacity and light railways are to be built; young 
women who have gone to these new lands have issued an appeal to girls to 
come and work there permanently (Pravda July 17, 1954); substantial grants, 
credits and tax reliefs are offered to families taking up collective farming in 
these areas (Selskoye Khozyaistvo June 15, 1954); and the present document 
declares: 


The plenary session of the CPSU Central Committee considers that the 
work in train to master the unploughed lands in the eastern and south- 
eastern areas of the country is only the beginning of a great national under- 
taking in drawing in vast areas of unused fertile soils for getting more grain 
and other agricultural products. The plenary session instructs the USSR 
Ministries of Agriculture and of State farms, the RSFSR Government, the 
Government and CC of the CP of Kazakhstan to investigate the lands of 
northern Kazakhstan and Siberia, the Volga and other areas and by 15 
October 1954 submit to the [USSR] Government proposals for bringing in 
more unused unploughed land into the agricultural cycle, principally by 
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organizing new state farms and ... improving the use of the collective 
farms’ land. 


Other agricultural documents of the spring and early summer of 1954 
issued by the CC include several on cotton growing; in addition to that for 
Uzbekistan (the chief producer), one on April 23 for Turkmenia (which plans 
the expansion of this crop there until 1958 but without reference to the post- 
poned or abandoned Grand Turkmenian Canal), and one on June 6 for Tad- 
jikistan. These documents, also published in full in the national press, read 
like lengthy excerpts from the working papers of the central and republic plan- 
ning offices together with excerpts from the central party circulars sent out to 
localities where important economic developments are intended. The same 
is true of a CC statement on flax and hemp, published on May 12. There are 
no compulsory deliveries of technical crops, the entire sales to the state being 
by elaborate contracts, partly because these crops cannot be consumed on the 
farm and there has therefore been no need to take all or most of what the state 
requiries in the form of a levy. The contract prices, bonuses and other 
incentives for cotton farms have been very good in comparison with other 
crops since 1935, and this has led to a very great increase of area and yield; the 
present effort to expand cotton output does not rely primarily on price 
improvements. For flax, which is now far more widespread than its traditional 
zone and which is now grown by nearly a third of the collective farms, the 
state prices were raised about 80 per cent for fibre in 1952, after a serious 
decline in supplies to the state during the previous three years. The decline 
was most marked in flax seed (which has uses on the farm, if the state’s prices 
are too low) yet its procurement price was not increased with that of fibre in 
1952, but in the document of May 12, 1954, the price for flax seed is put up by 
70 per cent. An important incentive in this new Order is a decrease in the 
price at which the state sells grain to the flax farms. This document is largely 
concerned with shifting nearly all flax processing from the farms to industrial 
establishments during the coming few years. 

J. M. 





THE PARTY AND THE FARMS 


Kommunist, the ‘theoretical and political’ journal of the party, frequently 
publishes articles by senior provincial party officials on practical matters. 
The following extracts are from an article entitled ‘On the Work of the Party 
District Committee’ by M. Efremov, a secretary of the Kuibyshev Province 
party organization, in Kommunist 1954, no. 7 (May). The article considers 
experience of rural District party work in the current influx into the Machine- 
Tractor Stations of both peasant labour from the farms and industrial skills 
from the towns, and more specifically in the new form of District party 
organization, now based on each MTS instead of in the District centre. The 
article as a whole throws some light on current developments in the party 
tutelage of the peasants and agricultural experts, and in the party’s own 
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internal routine, as seen by a senior official writing a practical survey of 
experience in his province. The various ways in which the tutelage is being 
both weakened and strengthened are of particular interest as seen through his 
eyes. 

The ‘instructors’ are party officials who, under the direction of their head- 
quarters, supervise the party groups in the localities. Now that the District 
party headquarters have been in part shifted from the District town to the 
MTS, each group of District instructors supervises party work in the farms 
served by the MTS concerned. 

‘Mechanizers’ is the word used to denote drivers and mechanics working 
on tractors, combines and other agricultural machinery: the term has become 
more definitive now that these men are on the MTS staff. 


J.M. 


The reconstruction of the party apparatus has brought the District com- 
mittees closer to the collective farms and the MTS. But the work of the 
instructors’ groups can only fulfil its purpose if the District committee 
officials act as organizers — conducting political work among the masses, 
actively fighting shortcomings, and helping the local cadres to solve success- 
fully those problems of business management they are coming up against. 
The party officials will be the more effective the deeper they probe into the 
work and organization of the MTS and the collective farms and the closer 
they are linked with the collective farmers, mechanizers and specialists. 

The great majority of the instructors’ groups of the District committees 
for the MTS zones in our province have taken in hand the work to be done 
on the eve of the report-making and election meetings in the collective 
farms. The secretaries and instructors have taken an active part in preparing 
and holding these meetings. The District committee officials have been 
coming to the collective farms not, as they used to do, when the meeting was 
about to begin, but three or four days before, familiarizing themselves with 
the economy of the farm, discussing with the collective farmers the present 
state and the prospective development of socialist agriculture, and bringing 
these problems before the [farm] party organizer. All this has enabled them 
to make themselves more quickly at home with farm affairs, to obtain a more 
thorough grasp of the farms’ economics and to get to know better the farm 
chairmen and the leaders of field cultivation and stock-raising brigades, 
section managers and other officials. And this, in turn, has made it possible 
to fill these farm posts better and to get rid of worthless officials who are 
unable to cope with their business or who discredit themselves by unseemly 
behaviour. At the present time, 377 out of the 769 farm chairmen have either 
full or incomplete higher education; 341 of the 377 are agricultural specialists. 
The work of selecting the leaders of field work brigades and managers of 
stock-raising sections is in progress. Formerly, the District committees, 
as a rule, had no time to spare for these cadres. 

It is well known that the better the organization of party-political work, 
the more successful are the farms. The job of party leaders is to facilitate 
business tasks by doing thorough, well considered and comprehensive 
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educational and organizational work with the people. This, for example, is 
the way the secretary of the Kutuzov District committee of the party, Com- 
rade Maltseva, is doing her work in the zone of the Kutuzov MTS. Her 
main characteristics are her patience in explaining things and her ability to 
convince people; she is helping the MTS and farm cadres to organize their 
business and is showing them how best to accomplish certain practical 
measures. In this she is continually with the communists and non-party 
member amongst the farmers, agrononomists and zoo-technicians and 
supports their initiative. After getting to know the state of affairs in her 
farms, Comrade Maltseva came to the conclusion that many of them did not 
utilize properly the possibilities of improvements in cattle breeding. She 
talked with the communists and got them to explore and make use of possi- 
bilities for improvement. Stock-raising problems were discussed at party 
meetings, management conferences and in production meetings of all 
employed in the work: they, together with the animal husbandry specialists, 
began to observe more strictly the rules of feeding and tending cattle. Several 
cattle sections set up devices for steaming the feed, which has greatly eased 
their work and increased the nutritive value of the feed. 

The most valuable feature in the work of many instructors’ groups is their 
ability to rely on the primary party organizations, which comprise the most 
advanced villagers and specialists. The party official who is determined to 
be a real organizer will not tolerate shortcomings. ‘No giving in until the 
work has been improved’ — such for example is the motto of instructor Kotov 
of the Utevsk District party committee in the zone of Utevsk MTS. There 
was much to be desired in the animal sections of one of the farms; the feed 
was not supplied in time; there were no devices for steaming it, and the care 
of the animals was bad. The farmers complained that the management 
showed little interest in the state of affairs at these sections or in the conditions 
of life of the farmers working in them. On the instructor’s insistence the farm 
chairman called a meeting of the cattle farmers. They made several important 
suggestions which were afterwards discussed by the farm management and at 
a party meeting. Many of these suggestions were soon applied in practice, all 
of which helped in the successful wintering of the cattle. 

But not all the District party secretaries and instructors at the MTS zones 
are adopting the proper methods. Blind to the obvious truth that good 
results can only be achieved through live work with people, such leaders are 
like the former commissioners: they are either carried away by purely business 
problems and deal only with the small group of farm managers, or they 
shower advice in all directions without troubling to get it applied in practice, 
or else they slip into bossing. 

When a party official neglects his direct function, which is to educate and 
organize people, he inevitably slips into usurping the place of the farm chair- 
man, and sometimes even tries to take over the direct running of the farm. 
It has happened that an instructor, having decided to hold a meeting of 
the farmers, pushed the chairman aside and himself delivered the report on 
the defects of the farm’s work and the means of overcoming them, and the 
undertaking of socialist obligations. Another instructor, having discovered 
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that an animal section was short of fodder, decided to go and fetch it himself. 
Obviously, what these comrades did was wrong. A party official must help 
in business problems, not over the heads of the farm management and the 
chairman, but through them, and it is even less permissible for him to take 
upon himself jobs which belong to the rank and file. 

The work of some District committee secretaries in the MTS zones still 
show traces of bureaucratic and paper methods of leadership. The secretary 
of the Kamyshlin District committee in the Novo-Usmansk MTS zone, 
Comrade Tyukin, prefers issuing directives and instructions to coming to 
grips with the actual job. In the farms of this zone the preparations for 
sowing were sluggish, there was no seed for some crops, no preparations had 
been made for planting potatoes and vegetables by the square-cluster method. 
At.a conference of the District committee bureau, which discussed the state 
of affairs in the farms, Comrade Tyukin was blamed for poor organizational 
work. He replied: ‘We went to the farms, we told them what to do, we gave 
them advice, especially about getting vegetable seeds, but they did not do 
it...’ These words showed how wrongly and narrowly this District com- 
mittee secretary had conceived his function. It is, of course, important to 
note when there is a shortage; nor is it difficult to give general directives. 
But a party official cannot confine himself to that. What distinguishes the 
real leader, the leader of the masses, is ability to organize men and to get 
results. 

Never before have the officials of rural District committees had such scope 
for live and direct work with the people as is now open to the District com- 
mittee secretary or the instructors responsible for an MTS zone. If they 
do not as yet avail themselves properly of it and the leaders often slip into 
the rut of bossing and issuing orders, we must seek the roots of this in the 
old habits of getting along by issuing general directives and instructions. 
There must be an end to the predilection for solemn declarations which only 
impede live work among the masses. To do this, our officials must know the 
job, they must devote painstaking study to agricultural matters and to the 
best practical experience, and master the progressive methods of running 
agriculture. Without these prerequisites, the leader will lack real strength, he 
will not be able to act as a genuine organizer leading and teaching others and 
demanding of them what is necessary. 

To organize means to work with people; its purpose is to weld people 
closely together and to give practical help to the cadres in putting the party’s 
decisions into practice. There is not and cannot be any organizational activity 
other than the work with the cadres and the rank and file of the farmers, 
tractor operators and other mechanizers. This is confirmed by the manifold 
practical experience of the District committee instructors’ groups. Wherever 
the District committee secretaries and the instructors for the MTS zones 
spend their time right amongst the rank and file, they will get good results. . . . 


To improve the work of the MTS, the Kuibyshev Province party organiza- 
tion has given special attention to reinforcing them with cadres of specialists 
and skilled mechanics. The Provincial committee and the town committees 
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of the party have selected for MTS work about 600 specialists with special 
higher and secondary technical education. Of this number, 35 had been 
commissioned to serve as MTS directors, 92 as chief engineers, 43 as chief 
agrononomists, 108 as chief zoo-technicians, 102 as chief veterinary MTS 
surgeons, and 92 as managers of machine-tractor workshops. Now the 
MTS have many engineering, agrononomical and animal husbandry special- 
ists: there are now 2630 specialists, including 651 with higher and 1979 with 
secondary technical education, employed in this work. In response to the 
party’s appeal, thousands of mechanics have returned to agriculture and 
hundreds of skilled workers have transferred to the MTS, the staffs of which 
now include more than 14,000 tractor men, about 3000 leaders and assistant 
leaders of tractor brigades, over 4700 combine operators and about 4000 other 
skilled workers. . . . 

Success now depends on good business management, competent work by 
the cadres running MTS and MTS departments, and also on the political 
education of the mechanizers, the specialists and all the MTS staffs and 
getting them welded together as strong teams. . . . 

Now that our MTS have been replenished with skilled men and the tractor 
drivers and combine operators are on their permanent staffs the number of 
communists in the MTS has doubled and exceeds 4000 people, which is a 
third of the party members and probationary members in the agriculture of 
the Province. New blood has been infused into the primary party organiza- 
tions of the MTS; most of them number 25 to 50 communists. A substantial 
group of party officials has been sent from the district and urban centres to 
reinforce the primary — many of these officials are now leading 
party collectives of the MTS. . 

. The instructors’ groups in "the two Bolshe-Glushitsk MTS, working 
under District party secretary Comrade Lansky, began with a thorough study 
of the state of affairs in these MTS, their staffs, equipment, economy, etc. 
The party officials found a shortage of mechanizers, especially in Bolshe- 
Glushitsk MTS no. 1. Thanks to the efforts made by the groups and the 
primary party organizations of the MTS to enlighten the District centre and 
the surrounding villages, it was possible to replenish both Stations with 
cadres in good time. In addition to the previous employees, go young 
collective farmers who had expressed a wish to become mechanizers, have 
been put on the staff. Since the cadres, especially the young ones, lack 
technical knowledge, they are being given technical training. Working 
through the primary party organizations of the MTS, the instructors’ groups 
have got them to intensify propaganda and cultural-educational work among 
the mechanizers. The appeal issued by the conference at the Kremlin of 
MTS men has been widely explained to the staffs at both MTS and has 
served as a basis for setting on foot socialist competition. 

The instructors’ groups are also endeavouring to give greater weight to 
the organizing function of the farm specialists. It should be noted that at 
first many specialists were in the main simply registering the existing short- 
comings. On finding defects in a collective farm, which could easily have been 
put right by actively taking a hand in the matter, the agricultural experts often 
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thought it was enough to issue a directive, and in writing too so as to make it, 
so to speak, more cogent. At times, this was due to the failure of the specialists 
to understand their functions in the farms, or to the habits of bureaucracy. 
Sometimes the cause of it was that backward kolkhoz managers were paying 
no attention to the specialist’s advice and instructions. After all, there are 
still farm chairmen who say: We know quite well what to do, without 
specialists. . . . 

One of the urgent tasks of the MTS party organization is energetically to 
implant industrial standards in the MTS. In the Novo-Usmansk MTS, chief 
engineer Comrade Yatsinin and workshop manager Comrade Shcherbakov, 
who used to be employed in industry, are trying to introduce factory stan- 
dards. Owing to their insistence, the workshop has begun to mechanize 
tractor repair and to restore [instead of replacing] worn parts. But this very 
valuable initiative was not supported by all the MTS officials: its director, 
Comrade Shirshov, had more than once stifled these valuable beginnings. 
Nor did the primary party organization of the MTS and the MTS zone 
secretary of the District committee appraise the political importance of such 
actions; they showed themselves to be unprincipled. It was a good thing 
that the District committee noticed in time the incorrect attitude of the 
manager, and put it to him to ensure harmonious and co-ordinated work 
with the new cadres and to give active support to everything that furthers the 
work. ... 

Some District committee secretaries for the MTS zones are not doing 
enough work with the MTS because they have still not shifted their residence 
right to their place of work. Most of the party officials directed to the MTS 
zones quickly moved in with their families. But some are still trying to 
‘direct’ the party-political work in the MTS and the farms from a distance, 
from the District centre, by telephone. Obviously, there is little sense in such 
‘direction’ ...'The Province committee is making sure that all the officials 
in the instructors’ groups take up permanent residence in their MTS zone. 

The re-organization of the party apparatus is having a good effect on the 
work of the District committee, as the leading party body in the District, and 
is enabling all its cadres to do more live work among the masses. Since the 
instructors’ groups are tackling many problems right on the spot in the 
MTS zones, the plethora of formal meetings at the District committees has 
abated, there are fewer conferences of all kinds and much fewer summonses 
of farm and MTS officials to the District centres. That is why a District 
committee is now able to analyse more thoroughly and to decide more com- 
petently day-to-day and, especially, basic long-term questions of developing 
the economy of its District, and to devote greater attention to cadres and 
people. ... 

It would not be true to say that the District committees have stopped 
holding conferences and passing resolutions; as an organ of collective leader- 
ship, the District committee, of course, does hold sessions (its bureau, in 
particular, meets twice a month) and pass resolutions. The new thing is that 
the District committees have greatly improved the means of putting their 
resolutions into effect... . 

E 
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Nevertheless, the force of inertia, the hankering after the old bureaucratic 
methods, are still there. Paper work often replaces live organizational activity 
among the masses in the farms and the MTS. It has not been generally 
understood that, with the re-organization of the party apparatus, more res- 
ponsibility rests on the District soviet, business, financial, trade and other 
bodies for their own work, and that they must become more self-reliant. 
Formerly, heads of these institutions would go to ‘consult’ the District 
committee on every trifling matter ‘just in case’. In actual fact, this was done 
to get the District committee’s consent to measures that had to be taken, 
so as to be able to plead ‘in case something happens’ that the committee had 
agreed. Officials were being received at the District party offices from morn- 
ing till night; it was something to be thankful for that all [three] District party 
secretaries were available. It is obvious how harmful such a state of affairs 
is, but it is not everywhere being overcome as quickly as it should be. There 
are still quite a few managers who love to come to the District committee 
with trifling questions which they ought to decide themselves. . . . 

The district committee must do all its work of leading the farms and the 
party groups in them through the instructors’ groups of the MTS zones. It is 
incorrect for members of instructors’ groups to detach themselves from the 
latter for tasks outside the MTS zone. At the same time, the attempts of 
some instructors’ groups to isolate themselves from the District committee 
are wrong: they consider themselves to be diverted from their direct duties if 
they are told to check up on the work of the party groups in the farms they 
are responsible for so as to report to the District bureau, or to do some job 
which affects the District as a whole, and so forth. It must not be forgotten 
that the instructors’ groups are an inalienable part of the District committee 
apparatus. It is their duty to occupy themselves, within the MTS zone, with 
all the problems settled by the District party organization. The only differ- 
ence is that the instructors’ group settles them directly in the MTS and the 
farms served by it; that is what it has been established for. .. . 

The reorganization of the party apparatus has increased the responsibilities 
of the Province committee regarding its leadership of the rural District party 
committees and, in particular, of their instructors’ groups in the MTS zones. 
It must be said that, in this respect, little has yet been done. It is true that a 
seminar has been held for District secretaries working in the MTS zones; 
and Province party officials have visited the Districts to help the instructors’ 
groups. But all this is only a beginning in the practical help which the 
District committees now require in genuinely re-casting their organization 
and getting their work done. This help must be given mainly on the spot, 
by sending experienced party officials to the MTS for long periods and by 
persistently strengthening party and soviet leadership at District level. Only 
if this is done will the Province party organization be able to mobilize the 
masses of collective farmers and the MTS and state farm workers, and thereby 
achieve a drastic improvement in all branches of agriculture. 








THE ‘OFFICIAL’ INTERVENTION IN THE LITERARY 
BATTLE 


The literary discussion illustrated by translations in recent issues of 
Soviet Studies entered a new phase with the publication of an article by Alexei 
Surkov in Pravda on May 25th, some extracts from which are given below. 
The article is entitled ‘Under the Banner of Socialist Realism’, with the 
subtitle “Toward the second all-Union Congress of Writers’. The first con- 
gress took place in 1934, after the abolition in 1932 of the Russian Association 
of Proletarian Writers (RAPP), to the slogan of the writer as engineer of the 
human soul and in that capacity an arm of the party. There have of course 
been many national and local meetings of the Union of Soviet Writers since 
then, but not a full congress, and the second congress, which has been 
announced for November 1954, together with the discussions leading up 
to it, will be dealt with in future issues of Soviet Studies. 

The Pravda article by Surkov, who is senior secretary of the Union of 
Soviet Writers and thus, it would appear, in charge of it on behalf of the 
Communist Party, is the nearest step yet made to a direct party intervention 
in the literary battle, and was followed in various newspapers by articles 
taking the same line. This could not, however, have been accepted by writers 
and the reading public in the form in which it was offered, for an open party 
meeting of Moscow writers, as reported in Literaturnaya Gazeta three weeks 
later (June 15th), shows Surkov addressing the writers in a very different 
manner. Extracts from his speech in this report are also given below. His 
appeal to writers to remember that Saltykov-Shchedrin was able to work for 
Russia’s progress by the passion which informed but could not be explicit 
in his text, is of particular interest. The impression given by this meeting, 
as reported, is one of Surkov attempting to ride a storm without giving up his 
point that Pomerantsev’s insistence on individual judgement of truth and 
what to write about is, in the present stage at least, a danger to the country. 
None of the speakers at the two-day meeting who are reported in Litera- 
turnaya Gazeta directly supports Pomerantsev, nor is it likely that any such 
open clash with the party would have been reported if it had occurred, but 
there was evidently strong support for writing about the ‘dark sides’, Ex- 
tracts from the report of this discussion form the third section of our trans- 
lation. 

Lesyuchevsky, head of the Writers’ Union publishing house, has a long 
critique of Pomerantsev in Literaturnaya Gazeta on June 24th, the first 
more or less ‘official’ full-scale argument against Pomerantsev’s article. 
The importance of this critique is that it attempts a reasoned vindication of 
the ‘official’ position on sincerity in literature, and will have been widely 
read and judged as such by educated opinion in the USSR. It is unlikely to 
have impressed its readers. 

Readers of Komsomolskaya Pravda were probably even less impressed by 
that newspaper’s right-about-turn on June 6th, when it declared itself mis- 
taken in publishing the letter from Moscow University students on Pomer- 
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antsev (translated in Soviet Studies, July 1954), and made an onslaught, in 
the traditional manner of bullying as distinct from reasoned criticism, on 
Ehrenburg’s outspoken new novel The Thaw (Surkov deprecates the manner 
of this attack, see p. 185 below). The Thaw was later criticized at considerable 
length by Konstantin Simonov in Literaturnaya Gazeta, July 17th and 2oth, 
1954; this criticism is remarkable, and perhaps unique, in the politics of 
Soviet literature during the past twenty years, in that the appeal of its argu- 
ment is almost entirely to reason as distinct from authority and prejudice. 
Simonov’s article and Ehrenburg’s reply (Lit. Gaz., August 3rd) will be 
translated in the next issue of Soviet Studies. 

The above term ‘official’ is given in quotes as the discussion shows that it 
cannot be given the same meaning as in Stalin’s time, though what meaning 
it may actually have in these Soviet discussions nowadays is not clear. Such 
words as partiinost and ideinost are in most cases left without attempts at 
translation, as they may be in a fairly rapid process of changing their meaning. 
Surkov himself, in his speech, gives a definition of partiinost (p. 183 below). 

While the literary battle goes on there is a kind of running commentary in 
cartoons on some of its more ridiculous aspects, e.g. a hand putting grains of 
‘negative’ and ‘positive’ character on the pans of a pair of scales (Ogonyok, 
1954, no. 23); a playwright’s desk fashioned as a weathercock, the occupant 
working only when there is a wind (Krokodil); a writer equipped with 
rosy ink and black ink complains of the charges he faces whichever he uses and 
is grateful for a suggestion from the ordinary man he is about to depict that 
he should write about things as they really are (Krokodil). While this 
suggestion may well reflect the attitude of the reading public, it scarcely 
helps the writers in their dilemma. Some of the ‘moral decomposition’, such 
as habitual drunkenness, for which several writers were expelled from the 
Union in May is perhaps connected with the strain of this dilemma on the 
weaker or more sensitive vessels, now that new loyalties, or new relationships 
of loyalties to ‘partiinost’, sincerity and the reading public are in process of 
emergence. 


J. M. 


From Surkov’s Pravda Article of May 25th 

... The victory of the Leninist criterion of partiinost in the best works of 
Soviet writers may be regarded as the turning-point in the development of 
literature during the years between the Congresses [1934-54]. A very large 
part in this process was played by the historic decisions of the party made 
public in the post-war years in such statements of the Central Committee 
as those on the journals Zvezda and Leningrad, on theatre repertories and 
measures for their improvement, on the film The Great Life and on V. 
Muradeli’s opera The Great Friendship. 

These statements illuminated most clearly the strong and weak sides of our 
literature and art, and outlined the way forward for socialist realist art. 

When studying these decisions of the Central Committee and the prospect 
of endeavour which the XIX Congress has set before literature, we see 
distinctly that the party never ceases to expect men of letters to labour for a 
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great literature profound in content and perfect in form. The party expects 
the utmost effort to give the truth of life in works of art, and unflinching 
resolution in cutting out appearances of the ‘conflictlessness theory’, any hint 
of falsity and every attempt to veneer reality, the utmost effort against the 
writer’s irresponsibility to the reader, against hack-work and trimming in the 
world of letters. 

The party has always reminded Soviet writers that the strength of literature 
lies in intimacy with the life of the people, from which it cannot be estranged. 
To guide ourselves by the policy of the Communist Party (which is the 
vivifying principle of the Soviet structure), to make our way courageously 
into life, to help raise in the younger generation the qualities of zest, con- 
fidence in its strength, undauntedness in the face of obstacles, readiness to 
overcome every barrier — this is what the party has expected and expects 
of us, the writers of the Soviet Union. Armed with the principles of partiinost 
and proletarian internationalism, we have fought against succumbing to 
literary influences that are not ours, or are no longer ours — against bourgeois 
nationalism, against great power chauvinism, against the anti-patriotic 
activity of the cosmopolitans. In this, we bear in mind that since the war, 
especially in the circumstances of the ‘cold war’, international reaction has 
tried and will try to intervene ideologically in the field where literature and 
art contend [over great matters], against the countries of the camp of peace 
and democracy. 

We have no right to forget all this when considering the tasks facing us 
before the 2nd All-Union Congress of Soviet Writers. . . . 

Now that we are beginning the broad pre-Congress discussion of the most 
sensitive questions in the development of literature, we must not flinch in 
guarding literature from the self-satisfaction of the boastful and conceited, 
from leftist smears in the over-simplifying manner of RAPP, and from the 
root and branch iconoclasm of panicky upstart outcry ready to denigrate 
all the rich experience we have accumulated. .. . 

Our readers are showing a natural discontent with the fact that there are 
few literary works of any kind about people in industry, about our grand 
peasantry making such efforts in the collective farms to uplift our agriculture, 
about the members of our own Soviet professions where new discoveries and 
understanding are created. Our literature does not voice ringingly enough 
the heroism of people’s work. The reader is impatiently waiting for new 
books by Soviet writers, for their plays and their poems, in which he can find 
more clarity, colour and craftsmanship in making the character of the 
communist as the guide of the common people, as the man in the forefront 
of our times. The reader is dissatisfied with the poverty, in many Soviet 
poets, of the melodious and the heartfelt needed when they try to write 
lyrical poetry: instead of a compact poetic expression of intense public feeling, 
there is often rhetorical clamour or declamatory bombast. And, what is the 
most important thing, the reader has waited long years for works of epic 
vision capable of picturing the development of Soviet society, of a scale 
and embrace achieved in their own society and times by Tolstoi in War 
and Peace and Balzac in La Comédie Humaine... . 
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The discussion can be beneficial and alive only when there is argument on 
questions of principle, direct clash of opinions and tastes, contrast and 
comparison of assessments on how particular artists meet the common pro- 
blems facing literature. 

However, many years of experience have shown that whether or not any 
literary discussion is fruitful will depend directly on the firmness and clarity 
of its points of departure, on the intellectual convictions of the participants, 
on a high sense of responsibility for the fate of literature. 

From this standpoint, it is evident that the publication by the editorial 
board of Novy Mir of V. Pomerantsev’s article ‘Sincerity in Literature’ has 
contributed nothing of any use to the development of the pre-Congress 
discussion; on the contrary, it directly damages the development of literature 
by the deep-seated errors of its contentions. 

Pomerantsev’s injurious publication is directed, at bottom, against the 
principles of our literature — against its intimacy with life, against its com- 
munist ideinost, against Lenin’s principle of partiinost in literature, against 
the most important canons of socialist realism. Sheltering behind an ab- 
stractly understood kind of demand for ‘sincerity in literature’, the author, 
by the whole tone and tendency of his article, turns the writer’s attention to 
consideration chiefly of the dark, unwelcome sides of our reality. 

Our great Lenin, and the party of communists, teach Soviet people to be 
impatient of shortcomings, not to flinch in uncovering our weaknesses and 
mistakes, so as to overcome them, so as to clear away barriers, to make room 
for the growth of everything new, progressive, communist. The work of 
nourishing the promise and hope in life is the chief work of literature. But it 
is just this work that is ignored by Pomerantsev. At the root of his article 
lies the proclivity to see in literature also only the bad and the weak, to pass by 
its great experience of doing new things in reflecting the deep truth of life. 
The author makes an attempt to give our literature a good beating instead 
of helping writers to understand and to overcome the real — not the pretended 
and inflated — failings in the development of literature. 

Unhappily, Pomerantsev’s article is no exception in the literary criticism 
published by Novy Mir. Articles by F. Abramov, M. Lifshits and M. 
Shcheglov, lately published in this journal, arouse serious alarm at the trend 
of the literary criticism in Novy Mir.... 


Extract from Surkov’s Speech at the Moscow Meeting (Lit. Gaz. June 15th) 
... Not long ago a writer who, evidently, is distinguished neither by 
commonsense nor deep understanding of what literature has to do, said to 
me: ‘I would have liked to speak about satire, but I decided to think again: 
the satire situation looks a bit sticky.’ This man understood just nothing. 
The firm condemnation of bad [satirical] plays should in no way weaken the 
development of satire in our literature. All the satire of Saltykov-Shchedrin 
was hurled with tremendous force at the existing landowner-serf structure 
and the people who were its vehicles. But in all his satires there was powerful 
expression — between the lines — of the author’s conviction, there was 4 
powerful statement — between the lines — of the author’s anger, there was a 
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powerful ideal not named in the words of his works but sensed with every 
human feeling. And the strength of Saltykov-Shchedrin’s satire was directly 
proportional to the strength of his conviction that things in Russia would not 
always be like that, and that his work of delineation was bringing nearer the 
bright future of the Russian people. We have to develop satire in profound 
faith in the truth and rightness of that undertaking to which we have given 
ourselves for thirty-six years, we have to help the party and the people to 
press on past the failings, the things gone wrong and the stupidities which 
life still shows, and which hold up our progress. The clarity with which a 
writer sees the life of society, the depth and acuteness with which he under- 
stands the stuff of life and the direction in which it is developing, his faith 
that what we are doing is right, that it is the only path of progress on our 
planet, redoubles the savagery of his satire. 

A real satirist never writes an insult. Insults are written by those who 
come to satire with an empty soul, blind and false to what is going on in our 
life.... 

The venturesome fancies in these articles [by Pomerantsev, Abramov, etc.] 
have made a certain impression on some of our young people; these articles 
counted on exploiting the ardent aspirations of our young people to truth and 
fairness, and also on their inexperience of the world and of life. 

At first it was possible to think that these articles appeared because of an 
accidental combination of circumstances, carelessness amongst the editors: 
when however they began to show some sort of underlying consistency it 
became evident that this was no accidental combination of circumstances, 
no carelessness, but the expression of a deliberate policy, a policy which has 
had predecessors in our literary history. 

The criterion of ‘sincerity’ pronounced by Pomerantsev echoes the criteria 
of the Pereval theoreticians [in the early 1930s] and is an attempt to divert 
criticism from being a Marxist analysis of literature which takes its bearings 
from the class struggle and the laws of social development. 

Abramov’s article, which followed Pomerantsev and which simply set 
aside the work of a substantial body of Soviet writers who made a useful 
contribution in the past, was another expression of Novy Mir’s mistaken 
policy. This policy was continued in Lifshits’s unforgivably jeering article, 
and in the erroneous article by Shcheglov on the novel Russian Forest. 
Whereas Pomerantsev in his ‘parables’ tries to vindicate the most pernicious 
vestiges of capitalism (going as far as illicit vodka stills), Abramov declares 
that only bad characters are true and good heroes are monstrous lies of 

The partiinost of our literature consists in this: the great majority of the 
writers of all the peoples in our country look on life and on their place in life 
with the same eyes as those with which the communist party appraises life 
and literature. 

The interests of the people are not to be differentiated from the interests 
of the party, and the aims of the party are indistinguishable from and governed 
by the interests and aims of the people. Consequently, if literature wants to 
be a true help to the people in building up communism, it must not be 
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inattentive to the party’s opinion about what is going on in literature. It has 
been the great good fortune of our history in the past thirty-six years that each 
time, at each difficult turning point, when literature and art were undergoing 
complex and pregnant changes, the party with its great historical insight and 
greater historical long-headedness, has helped us to find the right decisions 
in deep-lying problems, to find the right road of our development. All the 
party decisions on ideological affairs still arm us in the struggle for advance 
both in the matter and the craftsmanship of our literature. 

To read the articles published in Novy Mir gives the impression that, 
apart from Ovechkin’s sketches, nothing of note has been written since the 
war. But Fadeyev’s Young Guard! Fedin’s two novels! Leonov’s Russian 
Forest! And a long list of noteworthy works, not only in Russian Soviet 
literature, but in the literature of the brother peoples of the USSR too! 

Since the war we have so far failed to produce works that could stand 
comparison with the Quiet Don or The Rout. It must be confessed that 
literature leaves much to be desired, drama in particular, especially now that 
the party is setting and seeing through a task without precedent in human 
history: so to develop our agriculture and industry in two or three years as 
to have a complete sufficiency of foodstuffs and consumer goods, to attain 
an unprecedented growth of national wellbeing. In this situation, our litera- 
ture has a particularly big job to do, and that is why the ideimy rearmament 
of writers is being put in the forefront. 


Extracts from the Discussion at the Moscow Meeting (Lit. Gaz. June 15th) 


... G. Medinsky did not agree with Surkov’s view that ‘it is easy to write 
about the bad things’. “To write about the bad things [said Medinsky] is 
by no means easy. It hurts when you write about the failings in your own 
home’... . 

The meeting was not satisfied with the statement read out by the deputy 
Editor of Novy Mir, A. Dementev, admitting the errors committed by that 
journal in publishing Pomerantsev’s harmful article and defending it in the 
secretariat and at the meeting of the party group of the Writers’ Union 
management; and in the inadmissible tone of Lifshits’s article and the errors 
of Abramov’s. 

The Editor-in-chief of the [Writers’ Union] publishing house Sovetsky 
Pisatel, N. Lesyuchevsky said... ‘It seems to me that one of our foremost 
and decisive tasks is to activise in every way the party’s militant Marxist- 
Leninist theoretical thinking and, in particular, to eliminate the harm done to 
our cause by a series of recent literary criticisms which are alien and hostile 
to socialist realism and to Marxist-Leninist theory. Whether or not this was 
intended by the editors of Novy Mir and the authors of these articles, the 
outcome has been that, while appearing to unfold a creative discussion, these 
articles serve to give scope to petty bourgeois anarcho-nihilistic inclinations, 
and to unleash an attack on the ideological, theoretical, life-giving principles 
of the existence and development of Soviet literature ... This is particularly 
obvious in Pomerantsev’s article. It is astonishing that the comrades at 
Novy Mir should have so stubbornly defended this article, that even A. 
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Dementev, who is well trained in philosophy, lacked the courage to admit that 
the passion in Pomerantsev’s article is the passion of idealism and subjectiv- 
ism. Why is this article so harmful? It has some correct points and is lively. 
But instead of criticizing the actual shortcomings in our literature, it merely 
indulges in fancies on these shortcomings. Pomerantsev asserts that every- 
thing that does not come from the author is not sincere. And what about that 
which comes from the party and from the people? What happens when the 
author merges with the people and with the party . . . We can see that Pomer- 
antsev, throughout his article, sets the individual personality against the 
wisdom of the collective and of the people. The editors of Novy Mir, in 
particular the Chief Editor, A. Tvardovsky, have shown ideological immatur- 
ity in printing this article, and Tvardovsky is showing conceit in ignoring 
criticism of the article and the line taken by the journal. . . .’ 

A. Bezimensky said that he took the floor to ask Surkov as representative 
of the party committee to ‘explain to’ and as senior secretary of the Writers’ 
Union to ‘tell’ the editors of journals and newspapers present at the meeting 
not to be frightened of satirical works, feuilletons and epigrams, and the art 
and script directors of theatres who were sitting in the conference hall not to 
be afraid of comedies, including those with a keen edge, and that more 
works should be printed whose authors demonstrate the great creative force 
of socialist society while at the same time fearlessly and sharply castigating 
the bad things in our reality. Although the principal villain in V. Minko’s 
play No Names Named is a highly placed person, more highly placed even 
than, say, those in the plays of Virta or Gorodetsky, this work does not 
slander men of high or medium eminence. For it shows the strength of our 
society, it shows the people who get rid of the degenerates. . . . 

L. Skorino said . . . ‘We pay little attention to theory, we have no love for 
theory, no desire to study theory. Is it not due to disregard of theory that we 
see in the work of our writers a revival of survivals of bourgeois theories and 
of bourgeois aesthetics? Thus, sometimes the slogan “write the truth” is 
replaced by the slogan “write what you see” — which is a naturalistic and 
objectivistic slogan and often nothing is done against it in time’... . 

I. Kremlev considered as an utterly intolerable state of affairs in the 
writers’ organization the queer division into rank-and-file writers who may 
be criticized and must be educated, and a kind of ‘patricians’ who may not be 
touched. ... 

In his concluding remarks, replying to the written contributions and the 
critical observations of the comrades who had spoken in the discussion, 
Surkov dwelt on Ehrenburg’s novel The Thaw. ‘Ilya Ehrenburg has done and 
is doing a great deal in our literature and in the struggle for peace of the 
whole of our people. While respecting him as an important writer and public 
figure, we must criticize seriously and in matters of principle the short- 
comings of his novel. But, of course, that criticism must not be as unproven 
and superficial as that by Komsomolskaya Pravda which, admitting in passing 
the erroneousness of its defence of Pomerantsev, condemned unreservedly, 
also in passing, Ehrenburg’s novel, placing it wrongly, moreover, on the same 
level as Zorin’s slanderous play Visitors’ . . . 
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Unfortunately, although they attended the meeting, neither K. Fedin nor 
N. Tikhonov nor L. Leonov nor V. Kataev nor many other well-known 
writers said anything... . 





TWO FABLES . 


The following two fables are taken from a collection of eight by L. Lagin 
published in Znamya, May 1954. They are introduced as follows: “Tales 
vary. Some do not offend, some do. These tales are offensive.’ 

The chief characters of the other six fables are as follows. 

A hare, summarily ordered by a badger who has a free pass for a holiday 
to do the latter’s work, fails owing to the badger’s own carelessness and is so 
abused by the enraged badger who has to cut his holiday short that the poor 
hare dies of fright — happily for him, as the badger would have had him 
prosecuted. 

A cat quickly rids a house of mice and starves, for there is then no point in 
feeding him, while a cleverer cat in another house pretends to catch the mice 
and is fed. 

A pie is presented to some office workers who will not eat it without per- 
mission of their superiors, who in their turn are afraid to take the responsibility 
and pass the buck upwards, until the pie is no longer edible. 

An official sent to run a marble quarry feels he deserves special praise for 
doing his work, then thinks he should get at least a medal, then his aspirations 
rise to a marble monument when the plan is fulfilled; and he sets aside the best 
marble for this purpose. 

A powerfully-built city cat, taken far into rural Russia to clear a barn of 
mice, is terrified by them and returns home to dream of being a tiger. 

Instructions are issed from the Centre to ‘surround with care and attention’ 
a certain tree suddenly discovered to be marvellous; so many specialists arrive 
to see what can be obtained from the tree that its alarmed manager surrounds 
it with care and attention by affixing magnificent marble notices all over it, 
under which the tree dies. 

An understanding of all the overtones and allusions in these fables is not, of 
course, accessible to the outside student of the USSR, but even so, it can be 
said with confidence that they express keen and widespread feeling on large 
matters. Of the two fables translated, the Gnat is selected as more or less 
typical in this respect, and the Sparrow as a document of special political 
interest, for it is difficult to see how Russian readers can fail to savour the 
possibility of a connection between this bird and Malenkov. Kaganovich, in 
his speech to the railwaymen made on May 8 as published in Pravda on 
May 24, went out of his way to put Khruschchev before Malenkov, and since 
then the old ‘precedence lists’ of the top ten or dozen political leaders have 
been replaced by recourse to alphabetical sequence. What the Eagles say to 
the Sparrow is simply a quotation of two lines from a famous poem by 
Pushkin. 
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It is not the fact that these fables have been composed that is noteworthy, 
for stories and anecdotes of the same kind circulated widely before the war, 
but by word of mouth. Such things have not been printed in Russia for a 
generation. Znamya is one of the four principal Soviet literary magazines, 
with a circulation of 130,000. 

J. M. 


THE UNHAPPY SPARROW 


A Sparrow was appointed Eagle. 

But no sooner was the appointment made than doubts began to arise. 

‘Devil knows what made us choose this particular Sparrow — and for 
Eagle’s work too!’ 

But it was too late. A nest had already been fixed up for him on Eagle Crag. 
And already a Cuckoo had become his bride — and away. 

Our Sparrow sits on Eagle Crag, in an eagle’s nest, terrified and very far 
from home. Not cosy at all. 

Some Eagles fly up, beating their great wings. “We are birds of freedom’, 
they say. ‘It’s time, brother, time to take flight.’ 

‘Where to?’ asks the astonished Sparrow. 

The Eagles explain: ‘Beyond the far cloud, where the mountain gleams 
white.’ 

‘Citizens, what do you mean?’ 

It’s alright for Eagles: they just raise their great wings and soar, but he has 
to thresh and thrash his little wings. What is he getting his keep for? For 
being there, one might say, by the very peak. It’s alright for Eagles, they just 
raise their great wings and soar. But he has to thresh and thrash his little 
wings. He can scarcely draw breath from one pay-day to another. 

Time goes by. 

The Eagles are amazed: 

‘What’s this, little brothers? Is this particular Eagle something, as it were, 
of other than eagle breed?’ 

One of them tried to work it out: “This is not an eagle but an embryo 
eagle. In due course he should grow into an eagle.’ 

They wait a month, half a year, a year. It is plain to everybody: no eagle is 
going to come out of this particular Sparrow. Well, after all, in a big place all 
sorts are to to be found. If one doesn’t turn out right, another may. 

Our Sparrow ought to be restored to sparrow rank. There would not be a 
more useful bird anywhere. 

But no, it’s awkward. He has held acting rank as eagle for a year. 

So the poor chap is still doing all he can — amongst the woodpeckers. 


THE GNAT’S PROMISE 


Stars twinkled in the evening sky. 

The gnats were swarming and biting. 

One of them was caught. 

He squealed, moaned, and began to wring his legs. 
He fell on his knees, in tears, and begged for mercy. 
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‘What do you want of me, citizens? You’re making a terrible mistake! You 
must be taking me for a malarial mosquito — anopheles. But do I look like 
anopheles? Can’t you see I’m the most ordinary gnat in the world. Just look 
at my belly! My belly is in a straight line with my legs. But the belly of the 
malarial mosquito is at an angle with his legs or it even, if you will forgive me, 
sticks out. And what of the proboscis of the lower jaw? After all, that is the 
most characteristic feature. My proboscis, as you can see, is shorter than my 
trunk. But anopheles — confound him — has a proboscis as long as his trunk. 
Ask anyone you like, everybody will tell you I’m not telling you lies. Why 
not look up the encyclopedia, or even Brehm’s Life of Animals?’ 

‘But’ they said to the Gnat, ‘you bite! Your bites itch unbearably. You 
make life hell, Mr. Gnat.’ 

‘But don’t you see that my whole life is devoted solely to efforts not to bite 
so very painfully? But I give my word not to bite at all as from today. If you 
like, I'll sign a paper. Have pity on me, miserable gnat that I am, father of a 
large family.’ 

‘A large family?’ they ask. ‘Have you really got a large family? We didn’t 
know that you had a large family.’ 

‘You don’t believe it’ says the Gnat, weeping copiously. ‘Just take a look 
at that pool, see how many larvae are floating on it, they’re all mine.’ 

They went to make sure. Yes, it was true, more larvae than the eye could 
see. Maybe a million, maybe more. 

“Well, after all,’ they said ‘perhaps it’s right to try it and let him go, since, 
in the first place, he really has family responsibilities, and secondly, he is 
willing to sign a document.’ 

The Gnat became extremely excited. 

‘Ah,’ says he, ‘you don’t know how humbly I thank you! May God bless 
you with health for your kindness, and may all your dear children be generals, 
Laureates too, and Academicians! 1 give my solemn pledge not to bite. Some 
paper please and a fountain pen, I'll sign right now.’ 

The Gnat buzzed, shouted, banged with his extremities on the writing 
desk, his eyes flashed fire. 

They can see that he is a very sincere gnat. They release him, hand him 
paper and pen. 

‘Sign!’ 

And he bites deep, so deep, into somebody’s hand. 

“You swine, you liar! Catch him!’ 

Just try to catch him! 





THE QUESTION OF SATIRE 
by I. Ryabov (Krokodil, April 20, 1954) 


For some time now the word ‘satire’ has been the subject of discussion in 
the little town of Belinsky, near Penza. 
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There are several points of view. 

Some comrades consider that satire should receive active consideration. 

Other comrades find that the town of Belinsky can very well do without 
satire, in the absence of clear instructions on this point from either Moscow 
or Penza. 

Still others think that satire cannot flourish in the town, since it numbers 
neither Gogol nor Shchedrin among its inhabitants; what kind of satire can 
there be without geniuses? One must wait till some are born locally. 

Finally, there are some who tried to follow the path of satire, but were soon 
shoved into the ditch; they learned the hard way the meaning and consequences 
of satire. 

The first victim in the field of satire-creation was Comrade Utyonkov. 

One fine day Comrade Utyonkov was called to the party district committee 
to see Comrade Shchepochkin. 

Comrade Shchepochkin said: ‘T believe you are the secretary of the district 
newspaper Road to Communism?” 

Comrade Utyonkov’s reply to this question was in the affirmative. He 
added that his appointment to this high post was recent and he was still learn- 
ing to write. Comrade Shchepochkin interrupted him: “This has no signific- 
ance. The cup of our patience is full to overflowing. Why does the paper 
print nothing about the disgraceful inefficiency of the town consumer-co- 
operative? How is it that you ignore the shocking slackness of the chairman 
of the co-operative, Saurov? Where are your pens?” 

Comrade Shchepochkin informed journalist Utyonkov about the exceptional 
situation which had arisen in the district party committee. It so happened 
that the district committee had called a conference of the unpaid propagand- 
ists of the entire district. In intervals between sessions these guests of the 
district committee wished to eat, but the buffet had nothing. Comrade Saurov 
had let down the committee. He had long before been directed to provide for 
the delegates’ needs, but failed to implement this measure. The head of the 
co-operative had explained this breakdown of the trading and supplies net- 
work in the following terms: ‘I can’t be everywhere at once. Trade today, 
trade tomorrow; trade here, trade there; I’m fed up with trade!’ 

Shchepochkin, who was in charge of the agitation and propaganda depart- 
ment, put the young journalist in the picture, and declared: “The surviving 
evils of the past in our co-operative must be burnt out with the fire of satire. 
Write a critical sketch!’ 

Inspired by this call to action, Comrade Utyonkov sat up all night at his 
desk. In the morning the trembling author delivered his manuscript to the 
agitation and propaganda department. It was perused by the department’s 
officials: Shchepochkin, Igonina, Evseyev, Shuvaeva, each of whom made 
their considered comments on the content and form of the sketch. 

‘Neatly put.’ 

‘Should have been said long ago.’ 

‘That'll shift old Saurov. . . .’ 

Comrade Shchepochkin himself approved the way the sketch was written, 
saying: ‘You, Utyonkov, can write’, and adding in a pleasant and even jocular 
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voice: ‘Of course you have some way to go before reaching the standard of 
Shchedrin, but you are already approaching IIf and Petrov.’ 

Thus it came about that the head of the propaganda and agitation depart- 
ment became the patron of the young satirist in the Belinsky district. A little 
sketch appeared in the newspaper, under the headline: ‘Fed up with Trade’. 
The readers who had had dealings with the town’s shops were very pleased 
with the sketch. The head of the co-operative, Saurov, expected an immediate 
call to the party committee. He thought: a summons to the party office, a 
severe reprimand, perhaps even dismissal, all because I am so desperately 
bored with fussing about shops. 

However, it was not the hero of the sketch but its author who was sum- 
moned to the district committee. 

The party bureau was in session, under the leadership of the senior secre- 
tary, Comrade Sedov. 

He asked: ‘Who is the author of the article about Saurov? It is signed “V. 
Petrov’. I know no such writer.’ 

‘I wrote it,’ answered Utyonkov. 

The young journalist regretted having hidden himself under a pseudonym. 
Now the bureau will praise the author, saying: Why disguise yourself, sign 
with your own name. What is he to say in reply? Ah, got it! Did not Gogol 
write his first works under a pseudonym? Tradition! 

‘Where was the editor?’ asked Sedov, looking at the corner in which was 
huddled the man in charge of the district paper. 

‘The editor was in Penza, he was called there to a meeting.’ 

‘All is then clear’ — and there was a hard ring in his voice. “There has been 
the gravest error in the paper, an evident case of overstatement. For instance, 
look at this. ‘Suppose the bakery workers follow their superior’s example? 
There would be chaos. All the bakers would gather round, take off their white 
overalls and say: stop, brothers, enough baking, we’re fed up with baking.” 
That’s what this Petrov alias Utyonkov has written, it’s there in black and 
white. What is he driving at? What is his aim?” 

‘But this is a legitimate use of irony, common in literature,’ objected some- 
one. ‘Author’s license. Makes the point sharper.’ 

‘Intolerable license!’ replied the senior secretary. ‘God knows where we will 
get to if this sort of thing is allowed. Personally I see in these words a plain 
incitement to ... a strike! Now that the editor has returned from Penza, we 
will charge him with repairing the mistake. The paper must publish some- 
thing positive and lofty about our co-operative, and raise the morale of the 
customers. And you, Utyonkov, will have to be reprimanded. You’re new 
at the job, but you are too frisky for your years; you’ve gone in for satire too 
soon. Well, never mind, now you realise your mistake. Who is in favour of 
giving a first offender’s reprimand to Utyonkov? The motion is carried. Let 
us now proceed with the next business.’ 

The head of the department of propaganda and agitation, who only the 
previous day had given the budding journalist his blessing along the path of 
Gogol and Shchedrin, pretended not to see the puzzled stare which that 
journalist was directing at him. 
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The editor of the paper, comrade Karyazov, felt a trifle bolder and moved 
a little out of his corner towards the chairman’s table, having heard that it 
would be his job, and no one else’s, to draft the resolution regarding the 
paper’s error and the reprimand to the author of the sketch. He had years 
of practice in drafting resolutions. This literary genre comes more easily to 
him than any other. As for critical sketches, the very notion of these frightens 
the editor. A dangerous genre! A critical sketch is a double-edged weapon. 
One aims at Saurov, and it is Utyonkov who is hit. No, we do mot need 
Gogols, Shchedrins, Ilfs and Petrovs — or Utyonkovs. Thank goodness that 
he, Karyazov, was away when this disastrous sketch was being planned and 
printed! Of course, he Karyazov, would not have permitted such a political 
oversight; not for nothing did Comrade Sedov uphold the authority of the 
editor by charging him with the task of drafting a resolution about so complex 
a matter. 

The exciting day on which the sketch appeared passed so quickly that not 
everyone could keep pace with events. For example, the management com- 
mittee of the consumer co-operative did not react in the same way as the party 
leadership to the criticisms in the paper; at the co-operative they considered 
that both the content and form of the sketch were entirely correct, and so they 
telephoned the editor: ‘Your criticisms are wholly justified. We are taking 
measures. Please publish this our reaction to your sketch.’ 

The editor was working on the draft resolution of the party bureau. He 
said: ‘I do not need your reaction. Send me something else, such as a 
financial statement, or a trade turnover report. Aything to help us write 
something favourable about the co-operative. It is necessary to raise the 
morale of the customers and help Comrade Saurov. Yes, that’s what I said, 
help him.’ 

This, then, is the present situation on the sector of satire in this small town 
near Penza. The town bears the name of Belinsky, the great Russian critic, a 
friend of Gogol, a great friend of satire. 

An honourable name, carrying with it certain obligations. 





JUSTIFIED PRODUCTION RISKS AS A FACTOR IN CRIMINAL 
PROSECUTIONS 


The following are the most important parts of an article published under 
the above heading by M. S. Grinberg in Sovetskoye Gosudarstvo i Pravo, 
1954, no. 1. (All the footnotes are Grinberg’s.) The article deals mainly with 
tisks taken by workers in the production process, and although it mentions 
(on p. 195) only in passing the need to prosecute managers who brought 
workers into a position where they had to take risks to avoid greater evils, 
it is of general significance as part of the drive against conditions in which 
production targets could not be reached without breaking all kinds of regula- 
tions. As early as 1946 Stalin stated that the slogan ‘conquerors are not 
brought into court’ should no longer apply, since the organization of the 
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economy had improved. The cases mentioned by Grinberg show the 
problems arising from such a course in the actual setting of the early ’fifties 
(perhaps even more important is his clear statement that ‘objective imputation 
is alien to Soviet law’). 

The issue discussed in this article has its implications for cases where not 
technical but commercial and social rules are violated. The need for such 
detail as is mentioned by Grinberg, even in the fairly obvious technical issues, 
may indicate a state of things in which recourse to the courts is more frequent 
than before, either because managers used to be afraid of the harshness of the 
anticipated sentences or because the technical specialists of the NKVD gave 
their opinion as to whether or not the risk was justified before the decision 
regarding prosecution was taken. Either of these causes would have restricted 
the type of cases actually coming before the courts. As for the issue of 
definite managerial responsibility, B. M. Leontyev discusses in Sovetskoye 
Gosudarstvo i Pravo 1954, no. 3, the applicability of the criminal sanctions 
established on July roth, 1940, for the production of inferior output. He states 
that such responsibility does not depend on whether actual harm was done by 
the low quality of the output, but suggests that, in the new Criminal Code, 
responsibility for this offence should be graded according to the degree of 
intention or criminal negligence causing it. Violations of standards other than 
quality of output (say delivery dates, package and so forth) do not come under 
the sanctions of the law of July roth, 1940, but possibly under the heading of 
general rules concerning managerial negligence. Apart from that, such 
violations are liable to the fines for the violation of contractual obligations 
which are increasingly insisted upon by State Arbitration. The violation of 
contractual obligations is dealt with in V. F. Yakovleva’s article in the same 
issue of Sovetskoye Gosudarstvo i Pravo. 

R. S. 


Under socialism, as productivity of labour is increasing it is not only the 
working man’s right but his sacred duty to supersede obsolete technical 
norms. In the process of labour, extraordinary circumstances sometimes arise 
requiring of the working people special resourcefulness and actions which are 
not foreseen in the usual routine of labour. This may be illustrated by the 
action of the locksmith of the Murmansk bread combine, P. Tokmakov.' 
In the bakery plant where Tokmakov was employed, the chief hot water main 
burst, flooding the stoke-hole. To repair the damage according to instruc- 
tions, it was necessary to turn off the whole main which, with the work of 
putting it back into operation, would have taken more than three days. This 
would have stopped the output of bread on the eve of the holidays. Tokmakov 
replaced the pipe without turning off the main. The whole bread quota was 
issued in time. - 

Taking this incident out of the concrete setting in which Tokmakov had 
acted, it would seem that he had disregarded the instructions that the plant 
must be stopped in the event of the water mains going out of commission. 


1 See Polyarnaya Zvezda, Aprit30, 1953. 
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But, in this case, his conduct was guided by most complicated circumstances, 
not directly foreseen in the instructions. There was a danger of interrupting 
the bread supply for the town’s population on the eve of the holiday. The 
stoppage of output would have been inevitable if the oven had been put out, 
whereas the steps taken by Tokmakov entailed only a slight chance of failure, 
which could and had to be disregarded. 

Soviet society sets a high moral store on such deeds. Nor can they be 
appraised differently by Soviet law. 

But can it be asserted that the lawfulness of Tokmakov’s action is deter- 
mined solely by its happy outcome? In other words, can the appraisal of this 
kind of deed be made wholly contingent on the final result of actions that are 
dictated by exceptional circumstances and unforeseeable causes? 

Formulate the question in this way, and the answer is obviously negative, 
because objective imputation is alien to Soviet law. In appraising a certain 
action, one cannot be guided only by its final outcome. Applied to the 
category of actions we are discussing, this means that even when a risky 
operation in production is unsuccessful, or even if the damage it entails is 
somewhat greater than the one which it tried to avoid, it still cannot, in our 
view, be qualified as an infringement of the law. 

The benefit to Soviet society of deeds like Tokmakov’s is far greater than 
the importance of the damage likely to be caused by such of these actions as 
are unsuccessful. Since it is one of the purposes of punishment under Soviet 
criminal law to act as a common deterrent, this consideration makes it 
inexpedient to inflict punishment for taking a reasonable production risk 
which is justified by circumstances. lt should be emphasized that what is 
meant here is a risk entailing only a very slight likelihood of possible harmful 
consequences. 

The other reason why such acts cannot be included in the category of 
those dangerous to society is that, as will be shown below, the conduct of the 
perpetrator is conditioned not by careless disregard of the possibility of 
harmful consequences, but by the noble motive of protecting a certain object 
of social relationships from threatening damage. 

It would seem that those were the considerations on which the Military 
Water Transport Bench of the Supreme Court of the USSR based its 
findings of April 11, 1944, rescinding the sentence passed on the engineer 
of the port steamer Shelyapugin, Larionov. 

What happened in this case was that a hole appeared in the flange connecting 
the pipe line with the water injector. Larionov, without stopping the vessel, 
checked up whether there was water in the boiler and started to repair the 
damage, but he did not manage to keep within the necessary time. Mean- 
while the water started to boil fast and the boiler formed a bulge. The Trans- 
port Court sentenced Larionov under article 59-3c of the criminal code of the 
USSR. But the Bench of the Supreme Court dismissed the case, ‘bearing in 
mind that the accident was not caused by criminal negligence on the part of 
Larionov. The latter, by undertaking the repair work while the engine was 
running, took what is in fact a production risk so that there was no justifica- 
tion for criminal proceedings’. The Bench pointed out ‘that under certain 
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conditions production risks may be a circumstance excluding responsibility 
under criminal law’... .’ 

It goes without saying that a person can be acquitted of responsibility on 
the above grounds only if the conditions which necessitated the risk were 
due, not to his own fault, but to circumstances beyond his control. 

... In 1946, the Supreme Court of the Soviet Union rescinded the sen- 
tence passed by the People’s Court of the Third Sector of the Stalin district 
in the city of Tbilisi on Kalyuzhny and Kaziria under article 117 of the 
Criminal Code of the Georgian SSR (negligence) for taking what was in 
essence a production risk in the fulfilment of their duties, in production. 
The Bench of the Court found that ‘the accused cannot be held responsible 
for consequences which were not due to his fault and the avoidance of 
which was beyond his control’. 

The circumstances of this case were briefly as follows. Kalyuzhny and 
Kaziria were found guilty of transporting in unserviceable railway waggons, 
salt which they received in the city of Nakhichevan for the Tbilisi bread 
combine. On the way to Tbilisi, a substantial amount of salt was lost, far 
exceeding the permissible natural decrease. The salt deficit arose from serious 
defects in the waggons in which it was transported. The statement of the 
case drawn up at the point of destination, established that the floors of the 
trucks had big chinks, and that these did not develop on the way, but were 
already in evidence when the salt was loaded at the point of departure. Refut- 
ing the opinion of the People’s Court that the accused were guilty of careless- 
ness in not examining the state of the waggons, the Supreme Court ruled 
that Kalyuzhny and Kaziria were well familiar with it. 

Dismissing the case, the Bench noted that the two accused, when under- 
taking the transport, were aware of the acute shortage of salt in the bread 
combine. By consenting to transporting the salt in waggons which did not 
ensure the complete safety of the cargo, Kalyuzhny and Kaziria were moti- 
vated by the knowledge of the difficulties experienced by the combine which 
were beyond their control. In its finding, the Board saw no evidence of guilt 
in the fact that the accused, although familiar with the state of the waggons, 
and foreseeing the possibility of a considerable loss of cargo, did not 
hesitate to take a substantial production risk. On the contrary, the Bench 
underlined the lawfulness of their action by arguing that ‘they had to accept 
such waggons as were offered to them, for otherwise they could not have 
delivered the salt to Tbilisi’. 

The decisive motive which induced the Supreme Court to recognize the 
lawfulness of Kalyuzhny’s and Kaziria’s action was the consideration of the 
concrete circumstances in which they had acted and which justified the 
production risk they had taken. 

If Kalyuzhny and Kaziria had refused to transport the salt in the waggons 
placed at their disposal, the relevant instructions would have been observed, 
but the refrigerator plant and the goods stored in it would have suffered 
irreparable damage. 


2 Sbornik Postanovlenii Plenuma i Opredelenii Kollegii Vezkhounovo Suda SSSR za 
1944 God, Gosyurizdat 1948, pp. 144-5. 
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However, it does not by any means follow that no one is to be held res- 

ponsible for the consequences that arise. In our opinion, the responsibility 
' for the partial loss of cargo lies with the people responsible for the conditions 
that necessitated the production risk. 

It would seem that the above-mentioned finding of the Supreme Court 
that the accused cannot be held responsible for consequences arising inde- 
pendently of his will, must be understood in the sense that the conduct of 
the accused, although qualified by having taken a certain risk, was nevertheless 
in the particular circumstances arising independently of his will the only one 
that was possible and correct. .. . 

The thesis that, in some cases, conditions beyond the control of the people 
[concerned] may require them to take a certain risk, is also confirmed by the 
finding of the Railway Bench of the Supreme Court of the USSR in the case 
of chief conductor Yaremko. 

Yaremko was sentenced by the Railway Court of the South-Western Rail- 
way under article 56-30a, part 1 of the Criminal Code of the Ukrainian SSR. 
He was found guilty of having been negligent in his duties as chief conductor 
when accompanying a train. In the opinion of the Railway Court, his negli- 
gence consisted in consenting to attend a train unescorted by a guard of 
rifle-men. As a result, 158 pairs of men’s boots and shoes were pilfered from 
a waggon on the way. 

After investigation of the materials of the case, the Bench noted that 
Yaremko, when taking over the train at Fastov Station, had insisted that he 
should be allocated a guard of rifle-men to escort it. Refusing to take over the 
train unless his request was complied with, Yaremko delayed the start for 
more than an hour. Nevertheless, he was not given the required guard. 
Aware of the utter impossibility of delaying the train any longer, he took the 
risk of starting on the way without the rifle-men. 

By dismissing the case on the same grounds as those adduced by the 
Supreme Court in the preceding case, the Bench recognized that the cargo 
had been pilfered for reasons beyond Yaremko’s control. 

As in the above-mentioned cases, Yaremko, by consenting to attend the 
train without the guard prescribed by the instructions, took a production 
risk. The lawfulness of the risk was conditioned by the fact that, as chief 
conductor responsible for starting the train on time, he had to choose between 
the inevitability of keeping the train idle, thereby upsetting the whole railway 
time table, and the risk of something untoward happening to the cargo. .. . 

We see then from illustrations provided by legal practice that a production 
risk, whereby a certain evil is avoided, is nevertheless of such a nature as to 
entail the possibility of risk and loss. . . In a socialist enterprise, there must 
be no conditions whatever likely to necessitate risks for the prevention of 
unforeseen disturbances in its work. The more often an enterprise allows 
circumstances to arise that justify risks, the greater must be the vigilance of 
the investigating bodies and courts in scrutinizing the defects of its work. . . . 

The courts, in dismissing the case of people compelled to take a risk in 
their productive activity, must, at the same time, prosecute those who are 
guilty of bringing about the conditions necessitating the risk. 





a PRODUCTION RISKS 


The steady increase in the creative activity of the working people makes the 
problem of risks in socialist production very topical and Soviet jurisprudence 
must determine when these risks are lawful. Why is it that this topical and 
vital problem is so poorly reflected in the practice of the courts, and why has 
it not attracted the attention of the experts in labour and criminal law? 
In our opinion, this is largely due to the fact that most cases of production 
risks, even if their outcome is unsuccessful, are not brought before the courts, 
but are considered in industry as necessary running costs. Some cases arising 
from production risks do come before the courts. 


In March 1953 the People’s Court of the city of Monchegorsk [Murmansk 
province] tried the case of the railway engine driver of the ‘Severonikel’ 
combine, Gulyaevsky. At a time when the nickel mine was working at high 
pressure, and when a great many empty waggons were required, Gulyaevsky 
ventured to lead down a relatively steep incline six dump trucks instead of 
four, as laid down in the instructions. On one of the runs, the coupler having 
failed to turn on the brake system, the train, rolling down the incline, drove on 
to a track occupied by another, and damaged the last waggon of the latter. 
The court found that the damage was greater because of the increased 
aggregate weight of Gulyaevsky’s train. A connection was thereby estab- 
lished between the production risk taken by Gulyaevsky and the extent of the 
damage. Taking into account the circumstances which had induced Gulyaev- 
sky to increase the aggregate of his train, the court qualified his actions 
according to article 59-3c of the Criminal Code of the RSFSR, and bound 
him over. 

In the light of what has been said before, it would have been more correct 
to acquit Gulyaevsky completely on grounds analogous to these adduced by 
the Military Water Transport Bench in the case of Larionov. 

Gulyaevsky had acted in difficult circumstances arising from the excep- 
tional pressure of work at the nickel mine. Sooner or later the lack of empty 
trucks was bound to bring this work to a stop. On the other hand, the addition 
of extra dump cars was most unlikely to have a harmful effect, so long as the 
waggon couplers did their job properly. Gulyaevsky’s actions did not endan- 
ger life and limb of the workers in that enterprise. They did entail the 
possibility of some material loss, but of very slight likelihood, whereas a 
stoppage in the work of the nickel mine would have inevitably caused the 
latter far greater material loss... . 

The examples quoted above are cases where a justified production risk 
arose from actions aimed at saving the industry, a loss which could not be 
averted in any other way. But there are also cases of production risk when 
industry, under the existing norms of the productive process, is not threatened 
with loss, and when the risk is taken solely for productive purposes (for 
example, the accelerated rotation of components in processing metals . . .). 
In some cases, innovations undoubtedly contain elements of a production 
risk where it is a matter of, as yet, unexplored productive processes. 

A certain proportion of this kind of experiments may end in failure, espe- 
cially in their early stages. But, except for rare deviations from this rule, 
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such failures must not come before the courts, for, if the innovators’ daring 
is based on sober and reasonable calculation and a stubborn desire to per- 
severe, then the initial unlucky tests are richly compensated by final success. 
To develop in every way the Soviet people’s creative approach to labour, the 
Soviet state rightly includes in production costs the period of working out 
and implanting new rationalizing propositions and inventions. 

It does not, however, follow from the above that production risks are not to 
be subject to any legal control, and that a risk becomes lawful simply because 
it has been taken in production... Soviet law and morality discriminate 
between creative and patriotic daring in labour based on a reasonable calcu- 
lation, and simple recklessness. 

... By exploring the first group of cases, we can establish two conditions 
which make a risk lawful: 

(1) that the damage entailed by actions containing the risk is only likely, 
while the prevention of damage is certain; 

(2) that the value of the object which may possibly be damaged [by taking 
the risk] is commensurable with the importance of the object which is pro- 
tected from damage. 

These two conditions also cover completely the second group of cases. 
From the viewpoint of the innovator, and considering the benefit derived 
from implanting an innovation into industry, the enterprise which is deprived 
of the possibility of utilizing it suffers a daily loss by missing the advantages in 
question. That loss, moreover, is certain, whereas there is little likelihood of 
risk in implanting a new [technical] improvement when the relevant rules and 
instructions are observed. .. . 


If the lawfulness of extreme necessity is determined by the purpose of the 
action being to preclude a greater loss, then the lawfulness of a justified risk 
consists in that it prevents a more likely and, consequently, greater harm. 

In extreme necessity, when it is a matter of substituting one harmful 
consequence for another, it is a condition of the lawfulness of such a substitu- 
tion that the harm caused is ‘less important than the harm prevented’. On 
the other hand, if it is a matter of a justified risk, then the loss likely to be 
caused should be commensurable with the damage averted. 

In cases of extreme necessity, the significance of the harmful consequences 
varies, whereas their likelihood is the same. In a justified risk, on the con- 
trary, the likelihood of the harmful consequences varies, but their significance 
is commensurable. 

However, the conditions which make a risk lawful are not confined to the 
two above-mentioned criteria, for it should be noted, first of all, that there are 
public values, and objects in regard to which no risks whatever may be taken, 
and where every risk is a serious crime. 

No intentions, however good, and no productive necessity whatever can 
justify the act of endangering a man’s life and limb. According to article 133 
of part 2 of the Criminal Code of the RSFSR, to place a working man, in 
Violation of the rules of labour protection, in conditions of work where he 
either did or could lose his working capacity, is a serious offence under 
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criminal law punishable with imprisonment. This is how criminal law estab- 
lishes outright that no risk at all can be tolerated when it is a matter of 
affecting a man’s health. 

Nor can a risk be tolerated in enterprises whose operation [normally] 
entails a higher degree of danger. Article 108, part 1, of the Criminal Code 
of the RSFSR defines as a criminal offence ‘any violation of the technical 
regime, of the technical discipline in production, or the conditions of work 
which ensure the safety of production’ in work-shops where there is a danger 
of explosion. A violation of the rules of building work and the rules of 
sanitation, which guarantee the safety of the persons engaged in production, 
is punishable under article 108 of the Criminal Code of the RSFSR.... 


A production risk can be justified, if it does not presuppose a violation of 
rules which prohibit certain actions. 

A risk can be taken in highly complex circumstances, not directly foreseen 
by regulation, or when it is a matter of implanting into industry new and, as 
yet, unexplored processes. 

Essentially, a justified risk must not even entail the likelihood of endanger- 
ing the object if the latter is more important than the one for the sake of which 
the risk is taken. By entitling the Soviet people to the right of taking reason- 
able production risks which are justified by circumstances, they are given 
scope to fulfil their duties more effectively, and to wage a successful struggle 
against shortcomings in production, which endanger the interests of Soviet 
society. 





MORE ON LYSENKO AND PAVLOV 


Under the title ‘Dogmas and Life’, V. Dobrokhvalov published in Litera- 
turnaya Gazeta, April 20, 1954, a letter to a friend (presumably fictitious) 
who had expressed disquiet about the way in which the followers of the 
agronomist Villiams had schematically extended the travopolye system of 
cultivation all over the country, without regard for local conditions. He was 
also disturbed that the Higher Diploma Commission, at two subsequent 
meetings, had reached clearly opposite conclusions about V. D. Dmitriev’s 
doctoral thesis (cf. Soviet Studies, vol. VI, pp. 103 and 106). 

Dobrokhvalov refuses to regard these two cases as merely incidental mis- 
takes which occur in every kind of activity. He finds their root in the spread 
of dogmatism, which is the very opposite of creative science. Scientific 
creation is impossible without the feeling of dissatisfaction with existing 
achievements, without the urge to understand more deeply the reality sur- 
rounding us: where this urge dies down, self-sufficiency, ossification and 
dogmatism arise. Dogmatism appears in different forms, but in any case it 
divorces science from actual life and deprives it of its capacity to influence 
human practice. It grows on the basis of a neglect of the Marxist-Leninist 
principle of the unity of theory and practice. The dogmatic scientist forgets 
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that any valid theoretical conclusion concerns the manifestation of laws in 
definite conditions: neglect of these limitations led to the application of 
Villiams’ travopolye system to the south of the USSR. 

A second cause for the rise of dogmatism in science is an indifferent atti- 
tude to facts. Pavlov said that facts are for the scientist what the air is for the 
bird, Michurin experimented for twenty-eight years before he formulated his 
theory of the acclimatization of plants; but comrades like Dmitriev and some 
other biologists (examples are given) subordinate facts to pre-established 
theoretical schemes. ‘Everyone of us,’ Dobrokhvalov continues, ‘knows the 
value of truly scientific authority. Through all its history science has had its 
leaders (vozhaki). The progressive importance of scientific authority rests 
upon its capacity to rally scientific forces, to encourage their appearance, not 
to retard their development. If, however, the authority represses scientific 
thought and claims a monopoly of possession of the truth, then it turns from 
a means of scientific progress into a brake upon it. Such a monopolist does 
not bear objections and criticism and is incapable of self-criticism: drunk with 
his fame he argues in the following way. “If you think otherwise than I do, 
then you are in error. I am a dialectician and materialist: if you think otherwise 
than I, this is evidence that you are a metaphysicist and mechanist.” The 
monopolist does not imagine that he himself may occupy an incorrect posi- 
tion. All this promotes the growth of dogmatism and of the cult of per- 
sonalities in the field of science.’ 

‘In the scientific world there have always grown and will grow scientific 
schools, grouped around the most outstanding scientists. The existence of 
such schools and the broad exchange of arguments between them is the most 
natural state of science.! Unhappily, in our biology (and is it only biology?) 
scientific schools are not highly estimated.’ 

Some people believe that the struggle of opinions is legitimate only 
between tendencies which are opposite in their world outlook. Yet Michurin 
invited his followers not to rest upon his teaching but to argue with it, thereby 
moving it forward; if necessary, to break obsolete tenets and to replace them 
by new ones which better correspond to the level achieved in scientific 
development. The struggle of opinions is fully legitimate and necessary 
between supporters of the one dialectical-materialist trend in science. 

The 1948 session of the All-Union Academy of Agricultural Sciences, 
conducted under the leadership of the CC of the party, was very important 
for the development of our biology and agricultural science. It promoted the 
establishment of the Michurinist outlook and unmasked Weissmanism- 
Morganism as an anti-scientific tendency in biology. Yet in some research 
institutions, the struggle of opinions developed at that session was not 
followed up in the normal way. Of course, it was correct to remove the 
unmasked Weissmanist-Morganists from leading positions. But we cannot 
agree with describing as Weissmanists and stamping as ideological opponents 

1 This is precisely the point made by Academician Nemchinov in the Biology 


discussion of 1948 (The Situation in Biological Science, English ed. Moscow 1949, 
Pp. §55ff), for making which, however, he had to face the need for resignation (ibid., 


P. 559.) 
* Cf. Zavadovsky, ibid., p. 345 and Soviet Studies, vol.-1, pp. 117-18. 
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the scientific workers who committed individual mistakes, for example: 
accepted some statements of formal genetics, without serious consideration 
of the case (razbora). Some scientists were deprived of the possibilities of 
research work: of course, science cannot gain from such an approach (posta- 
novki dela). Criticism in our research institutions is developed very weakly 
because of desire not to hurt a comrade, because of fear of falling into dis- 
grace with authority, in short, because of absence of a principled approach, 
people frequently say the opposite of what they should say. This is the 
explanation of how the Dmitriev incident was possible. Dobrokhvalov 
quotes the letter of an old peasant woman who was deeply moved when she 
read in Pravda Stankov’s letter (translated in Soviet Studies, vol. VI, pp. 
105-6). Dogmatism is promoted by the presence in our research institutions 
of people who are mere hangers-on of science (primazavchikhsya k nauke): such 
people find their only salvation in dogmatism, and provide the main backing 
for the dogmatists. They are prepared to teach whatever is desired, provided 
only they are given the appropriate orders. Dogmatism is also carried by the 
opportunists who carefully watch which way the wind is blowing, and are 
prepared to defend alternative dogmas when this is more profitable. Dobrokh- 
valov concludes with a criticism of the philosophers who have joined the 
biologists in their struggle against the Weissmanist-Morganists but failed 
to start it, who have supported the incorrect generalization of the travopolye 
system and also Lysenko’s new views on species and their formation, without, 
however, participating in the discussion when these views proved to be 
controversial. Also the writers (including an article by Gennady Fish which 
advertised Dmitriev’s view) have made their contribution to the populariza- 
tion of the views of the authorities, and thereby. strengthened dogmatism. 
The most important thing, Dobrokhvalov concludes, is to think critically, 
and thereby to move our science forward. 

In connection with Dobrokhvalov’s articles, attention may be drawn 
to an article by I. Kochergin, Chairman of the Learned Council of the 
Ministry of Health of the USSR, and A. Bakulev, President of the Academy 
of Medical Sciences, entitled ‘For Creative Development of Pavlov’s Physio- 
logical Teaching’ which was published in Meditsinsky Rabotnik (the news- 
paper of the Ministry of Health) on May 21, 1954. Referring back to the 
Pavlov session of 1950° it is stated that a number of outstanding physiologists 
—L. A. Orbeli, I. S. Beritashvili, P. K. Anokhin and A. D. Speransky — 
committed individual methodological mistakes. Their merits as well as their 
mistakes (the latter in a tactful and friendly way) are again enumerated; 
readers are warned against a possible misunderstanding of some articles 
published in Meditsinsky Rabotnik in the sense of a revision of the decisions 
of the Pavlov session. The main tenets of Pavlovian teaching are reiterated 
and the orthodox Pavlovists, apart from recognition of their various merits, get 
friendly criticism for failure sufficiently to apply these teachings to medical 
science; Ivanov-Smolensky, however, is criticized for ‘unfounded reactions’ 
(otpor) against criticisms of his methods. As from Dobrokhvalov’s article, one 
gets the general impression that the basic attitude arrived at in the 1948-50 

§ Reviewed ibid., vol. III, pp. 34ff. 
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discussions is taken for granted but that the merits of those who were defeated 
in those discussions are now appreciated and the predominant school is warned 
against dogmatism and repressive measures: the latter element is in biology 
more evident than in physiology where, in the absence of a personality such 
as Lysenko and his methods of denouncing critics and making demagogic 
appeals to the agricultural interest, relations during the last years appear to 
have been more happy. 


R. S. 





THE INVESTMENT DISCUSSION SUMMED UP 


The discussion on choice between alternative technical means of providing 
for the output required in the national economic plans is surveyed and pro- 
nounced upon in the following unsigned article published by Voprosy 
Ekonomiki, 1954, no. 3. A summing up of the discussion was promised by 
Voprosy Ekonomiki in January 1951, and in view of the interest in the discus- 
sion itself, we publish this article, now that it has come, in full. The question 
of its authority, as of all such statements at the present time, is not clear, but 
a pronouncement so inferior in competence to much of the discussion itself 
cannot have a great effect on work in this field. Beneath the obscurities, com- 
monplaces, evasions and rather portentous manner of the article, lies a sensible 
attitude of non-intervention in the discussion on this difficult topic, together 
with some slight attempt to assess the stage now reached in it, and a re- 
minder, more implicit than explicit, that experience counts more than theory. 

Summaries and translations of the published discussion have appeared in 
Soviet Studies 1, 119 (Strumilin), I, 356 (Chernomordik, Mstislavsky, Emel- 
yanov), II, 317 (Khachaturov), IV, 340 (Baumgolts, Orlov and Romanov, 
Denisov). In the article below ‘economic effectiveness of capital investments’ 
is translated as ‘capital effectiveness’ and other heavy expressions frequently 
used have been lightened so far as is consistent with accuracy. 

J. M. 


THE RESULTS OF THE DISCUSSION ON DETERMINATION OF CAPITAL EFFECTIVENESS 
IN THE INDUSTRY OF THE USSR 


The question of methods of determining the economic effectiveness of capital 
investments in industry and other branches of the national economy has long 
been under discussion in our economic and technical journals. It is attracting 
the practical interest of planners, project-makers and business executives, 
and academic enquiry. 

There is considerable interest in methods of determining capital effective- 
ness in new construction and in reconstruction of socialist enterprises, in new 
machinery and new methods of production, due to the practical requirements 
of the economic development towards communism. 

The establishment of the technological side of the basis of communism 
necessarily involves large capital investments in the national economy. The 
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Soviet state puts immense resources into capital development every year. That 
is why national economic planning has to determine the most effective use of 
capital investments, their proper distribution between branches of the 
economy and choice of means and methods of production for new and 
reconstructed enterprises. These uses are determined in planning the 
development of the national economy, and in making projects for [designing] 
particular enterprises. Project-making is a component part of national 
economic planning. 

For national economic planning, and for project-making as a component 
part of it, it is important to establish methods of determining the economic 
effectiveness of investments in the socialist period, on scientific principles 
derived from Marxist-Leninist methodology and cognizant of the practical 
needs of the economic development towards communism. The discussion of 
this question in the press has revealed many differences of opinion. But the 
problem remains quite unnoticed in political economy. Nor is enough 
attention being paid to it in courses on the economics of particular industries. 
As a result, project-makers have been unsure of the correctness of their 
methods for determining capital effectiveness. 

The editors of Voprosy Ekonomiki [VE below] initiated a discussion to 
promote further work on the problem. Contributions were also published in 
Izvestia Akademii Nauk SSSR, Otdelenie Ekonomiki i Prava [IAN below] and 
other journals. Conferences on the subject were organized by the Transport 
commission of the USSR Academy of Sciences, by the Economics and Law 
section of the Academy, and by the editorial office of Voprosy Ekonomiki. 
The subject was also discussed at a conference called by the Academy’s 
Institute of Economics attended by over 100 theoretical and practical econom- 
ists. This conference was addressed by Professor A. I. Notkin on “The basic 
principles of determining capital effectiveness in the USSR’, by P. S. Mstis- 
lavsky, Candidate of Economic Sciences, on ‘Determining the economic 
effectiveness of investments in complex structures’, by A. D. Yemelyanov, 
Candidate of Economic Sciences, on ‘Determining economic effectiveness of 
implanting new technique’, by V. B. Brodsky, Candidate of Economic 
Sciences, on “The experience of Gipromez in determining the economic 
appropriateness of projects’, by M. M. Brenner, Candidate of Economic 
Sciences, on ‘Determining the economic effectiveness of working oil deposits’, 
by K. Kh. Vermishev, Candidate of Economic Sciences, on ‘A particular 
example of determining capital effectiveness’, by A. S. Konson, Candidate of 
Economic Sciences, on “The experience of electrical machine designers in 
promoting their use in industry’. Many members of project-making organiz- 
ations, higher educational establishments and research institutes spoke in the 
discussions that followed these lectures. 

Considerable attention has been given in the discussions to the following 
questions: 

(1) The concept of capital effectiveness in the conditions of a socialist 
society; 

(2) the place of the indicator ‘cost of production’ in revealing capital 
effectiveness in the USSR; 
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(3) the minimum demand on capital per unit output on the scale of the 
entire economy, as an indicator of capital effectiveness; 

(4) the legitimacy and place of the indicators ‘the period of recoupment’ and 
‘the co-efficient of effectiveness of additional capital outlays’ in revealing 
capital effectiveness in the USSR; and 

(5) the role of the ‘time factor’. 

We shall consider the results of the discussion on these questions. 


The establishment of methods of determining capital effectiveness in the 
socialist economy requires us first of all to make clear what is meant by this 
effectiveness. In socialist conditions enterprises are built or re-built in the 
interests of society as a whole, so that capital effectiveness in socialism is 
determinable only in relation to the national economy as a whole. It was 
pointed out in the discussion that ‘the superior criterion of all project-making, 
as of all Soviet activity, is that the forces of socialism outweigh the forces of 
capitalism, and that the socialist structure be consolidated and developed’ 
(VE 1940, no. 6, p. 103); that ‘the principal criterion of capital effectiveness 
in the USSR is facilitation of building a communist society’ (IAN 1950, no. 4, 
p. 243); that ‘in the socialist society, the most important criterion of the 
economic appropriateness of projects is their conformity to the national 
economic plan’ (VE 1950, no. 4, p. 72). Analogous definitions were given by 
a number of other contributors. 

The first two definitions are concerned only with the qualitative [as distinct 
from quantitative] aspect of capital effectiveness. 

To define capital effectiveness in socialism, a set of indicators is re- 
quired such as to make possible a correct appraisal of the economicalness of 
particular projects in relation to the national economy as a whole. 

As regards the third definition of the criterion of effectiveness, the com- 
pilation of the [national] plan of capital construction should be accompanied 
by consideration of the economic effectiveness of particular investments, both 
in relation to the entire economy and in relation to particular [other] enter- 
prises. It should be borne in mind that the plan provides only the opportunity 
[not the certainty] of effective use of capital investments. 

Many contributors, realizing that a mere reference to the plan is insufficient 
for the practical solution of the problem, have tried to justify their suggestions 
by starting from the ‘transformed’ law of value. Some (e.g. G. Levin) sug- 
gested that, in project-making for and planning capital construction, cost of 
production of output should be considered as the basic indicator of capital 
effectiveness; others suggested the minimum demand on capital per unit out- 
put, calculated in relation to the whole economy (e.g. P. Mstislavsky), others — 
the coefficient of effectiveness (e.g. A. Baumgolts), and so forth. 

Some pointed out that ‘capital effectiveness is a part of the problem of 
national economic profitability’ (VE 1949, no. 6, p. 81). But no conclusion 
was reached on national economic profitability and how to determine it in 
relation to investment. Most of those who took part in the discussion did not 
even attempt to link the criterion of capital effectiveness in the national 
economy generally with calculations of economicalness for particular projects. 
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The positive result of the discussion was the general abandonment of the 
view that the distribution of capital investments is (to one extent or another) 
regulated by the law of value, the profitability of particular enterprises. The 
profitability of particular projected enterprises, which is of great importance 
for socialist accumulation and the growth of consumption, must be considered 
within the framework of a higher form of profitability, arising from the 
operation of the basic economic law of socialism, the law of the planned pro- 
portionate development of the national economy, the development of Soviet 
economy without crises. 

At the present time it is obvious to everyone that capital effectiveness for 
the national economy of the USSR as a whole, is determined by the extent 
to which investments satisfy, to the maximum, the continuously rising 
material and cultural requirements of the society generally, by a steady in- 
crease in, and improvement of, socialist production on the basis of a superior 
technology, and the extent to which these capital investments conform to the 
law of the planned and proportionate development of the national economy. 
This higher criterion must be applied concretely in the practical work of 
project-making for, and planning of, capital construction. 

To determine the extent to which the construction of a certain object con- 
tributes to the maximum satisfaction of the requirements of society and 
ensures a continuous and proportionate increase in and improvement of 
socialist production, it is necessary to work out a set of indicators showing the 
effectiveness of the projected object. These indicators should define: 

(1) the significance of the projected object for the growth of welfare and for 
securing a proportionate [balanced] increase in the country’s economic 
capacity and for strengthening its defensive capacity; 

(2) the significance of the projected object for consolidating the country’s 
technical and economic independence, and developing foreign trade (especially 
with the people’s democracies); 

(3) the significance of the projected object in the economic advance of those 
national republics and areas whose development has either current or long- 
term priority; 

(4) the date when the projected object goes into production; 

(5) the significance of the projected object in eliminating excessive cross- 
haulage transport; 

(6) the function of the projected enterprises in increasing the productivity 
and easing the conditions of labour in other branches of industry (by improv- 
ing the quality and design of machines, quality of raw materials, fuel and so 
forth); 

(7) the significance of the projected methods of production in increasing the 
productivity and easing the conditions of labour in the enterprise concerned; 

(8) The function of the projected methods of production in economizing 
resources of labour and materials, especially those in short supply. 

The importance of each of the above indicators, when making projects for 
particular enterprises, varies in accordance with the nature and purpose of 
the projected enterprise. Many indicators, however, concern every enterprise 
in an industry. 
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Since capital effectiveness in relation to the whole economy is determined 
by a number of indicators, the great difficulty is its quantitative measuring. 
Some of these indicators, taken separately, can be expressed quantatively only 
by a special [device of] measurement, but if no single quantitative expression 
for all these indicators can be found, then capital effectiveness as a whole can 
be given generalized expression in a single measure (v edinoi mere). 

Party documents and national «conomic plans contain numerical data on 
increase of production and national income which reflect the continuous 
development of the socialist economy. Starting from this it has also been 
pointed out in our economic literature that increase in the physical volume of 
the social product and of national income is a most important summary 
indicator of the economic results (effectiveness) of socialist expanded repro- 
duction. 

It was suggested during the discussion that this is the road to follow, i.e. 
that economic capital effectiveness for the economy as a whole, should be 
determined by indicators of growth of production and of national income. 
Thus, D. Chernomordik wrote: “The basic criterion of capital effectiveness is 
increase of the general mass of the social product’ (VE 1949, no. 6, p. 85). 

T. Khachaturov endeavoured to find a measure for determining capital 
effectiveness for the national economy in the increase of the physical volume 
of the national income ‘obtained by increased productivity of labour con- 
nected with it’ (IAN 1950, no. 4, p. 247). But these authors did not pursue 
the matter to a conclusion. 

The increase in the mass of the aggregate social product and national 
income does not in itself indicate how effective investments are. Every new 
enterprise is a base for increasing production and national income. But its 
effectiveness may vary in accordance with the variant adopted for the con- 
struction of the enterprise. Hence, the quantitative effectiveness of capital 
investments may be determined only through the relation of the increase in 
physical volume of national income to the outlay of social labour (i.e. capital 
and current outlay), whereby that increase is secured. 

Some economists and project-makers have suggested another generalizing 
quantitative indicator of capital effectiveness—the relation of the total 
increase of accumulation to the investments whereby that increase was secured, 
to be determined (on the scale of the entire economy) in accordance with 
three magnitudes: growth of national income; rate of accumulation defining 
the portion of that growth to be accumulated; and the size of capital invest- 
ment. However, neither can this indicator express the degree of effectiveness 
of particular investments, since the total growth of accumulation depends not 
only on the magnitude of national income and the size of net income, but also 
on its division between accumulation and consumption. 

Moreover, for socialist society, unlike capitalist society, all portions of the 
national income have the same kind of importance. In capitalism, capital 
effectiveness is determined by the aid of the rate of profit on invested capital, 
the other portions of the national income not being related to capital effective- 
hess. But socialist society is interested in increasing both the accumulation 
and the consumption parts of the national income, i.e. the whole national 
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income. That is why the proposal to measure the magnitude of capital 
effectiveness merely through the relation of the accumulation part of national 
income to capital investment, cannot be considered correct. 

As the result of capital investment in equipping the economy, those engaged 
in socialist production are being equipped with new means of labour, where- 
with to increase the physical volume of the social product and the national 
income, i.e. the sources of the maximum satisfaction of the continuously 
growing requirements of the entire society. Therefore, capital effectiveness 
in socialist production (which ensures the operation of the basic economic law 
of socialism — the law of planned proportionate development of the national 
economy) appears, for the whole economy, in the greatest growth of the 
physical volume of the social product and national income [compatible] with 
the least outlay by society per unit in the long run; [compatible] with 
safeguarding the [appropriate] proportions within the economy, [all of which 
are] needed for maximum satisfaction of consumption, consolidation of the 
country’s defence capacity, and securing continued increase in socialist pro- 
duction. This capital effectiveness has been achieved in the USSR for a 
number of years of uninterrupted development of the national economy 
without periodic economic crises by continual technical progress, systematic 
economizing in, and increasing productivity of, social labour throughout the 
economy, by directing capital investments to areas where they are able to 
provide a powerful and rapid advance of the productive forces of the socialist 
society, so as to satisfy to the maximum the requirements of the people. 

At the present time, our country having achieved a high level of heavy 
industrial development, the Communist Party and the Soviet government are 


substantially increasing capital investment in the construction and reconstruc- 
tion of enterprises in the light and food industries, and agriculture. The pur- 
pose of these investments is to promote a steep rise in the level of agriculture 
and to increase the production of consumer goods. Such an allocation of 
investment conforms to the basic economic law and the law of the planned 
proportionate development of the national economy at the new economic 
stage, and it is effective in the national economy as a whole. 


In designing enterprises, profitability may be extremely important in 
arriving at capital effectiveness in socialist production. In socialism, profitability 
is not the regulator of capital allocations between industries. The socialist 
state allocates capital between industries in conformity with the basic economic 
law of socialism. The indicators of profitability of particular projected enter- 
prises are important, above all, for the purpose of showing the economicalness 
of investment alternatives. The indicators of the profitability of particular 
enterprises must show how much labour can be saved by adopting this or 
that variant. The economy of labour achieved in the projected enterprise 
when it has been put into operation and is running smoothly, will become an 
additional source of socialist accumulation, of increasing output and national 
income and, consequently, of meeting the growing requirements of the 
people. When the variants of the projected enterprises are of more or less 
equal worth in relation to the whole economy, then it is economy of labour, 
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and profitability, of particular enterprises which make one variant preferable 
to others. That is why a correct calculation of labour saving and profitability 
is of the utmost importance in project-making. 

The following indicators are applied in project-making to define labour 
saving: utilization of productive capacities, expenditure of raw materials, fuel 
and power per unit output, the level of labour productivity (the annual output 
per worker on the establishment), the cost of production per unit output and 
the size of capital investment per unit output (the share of capital outlays) [in 
total cost of output]. In cases when in one of the variants capital investments 
are greater and cost of production per unit output is smaller, some project- 
making organizations have recourse to a commensuration of the anticipated 
saving from the lower cost of production with the higher capital cost. 

In the course of the discussion it was contended that ‘the basic task of the 
methodology of the economic analysis of project variants is to work out the 
method of accounting in physical and value terms the labour outlays envisaged 
in a project for the intended output, the method of stating these outlays in terms 
of the socially necessary, and of defining the ways and means of reducing them. 
The absolute and relative magnitudes of cost of production and of profit from 
the projected enterprise provide a value-indicator of the correspondence 
between the outlay on the projected enterprise and the socially necessary out- 
lays. Deviation of the projected cost of production from the average cost of 
production in the industry (actual and planned) is not only an indicator of the 
economicalness of the project variant chosen for the given enterprise, but 
also makes it possible to measure the magnitude of labour outlays that are 
socially necessary in producing the particular kind of product’ (VE 1950, no. 4, 
pp. 78-9). 

It cannot be denied that cost of production is an important indicator of 
economicalness. It is also highly important to show the socially necessary out- 
lays and to determine what savings compared with the socially necessary 
outlays can be made in the projected enterprise. But some project-makers and 
economists consider a reduction of production costs in all cases as a summary 
indicator of the economicalness of projects, since through amortisation capital 
investments are included in cost of production. Such a conception of the 
function of a cost of production indicator does not take into account the 
peculiarities of project-making. 

The economy in expenditure in existing enterprises is calculated in a 
generalized form through reduction in costs of production and, at the same 
prices, through the increase of profit. This expression of social labour outlays 
in socialism is connected with the influence of the law of value on production, 
the need to take into account the operation of the law of value when calculating, 
accounting, and determining income or loss of enterprises, for checking and 
supervising their work. But when applying the indicator of cost of production 
as a means of calculating the outlay of social labour, its defects must not be 
overlooked. 

Cost of production reflects capital outlays only through amortisation. 
But amortisation, as a rule, is very small per unit output, and its share in pro- 
duction cost is not great. That is why a saving in capital investments, which 
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for some variants (depending on the methods of production, location of the 
enterprises, choice of sources of materials, fuel and power, etc.) amounts to 
millions, tens and sometimes even hundreds of millions of rubles, is not 
appropriately reflected in cost of production. Yet, it saves social labour in the 
same way as does the saving of living labour. 

It is not only the outlays on a projected enterprise which are to be incurred 
in subsequent years, that are important to the socialist state, but also the 
absolute magnitude of the additional capital investments required for a project. 
An excessive diversion of means (relative to the available resources) to capital 
construction which will not be effective within the next few years, is liable to 
produce a strain in the national economy. Large additional capital invest- 
ments, whereby only a small reduction in cost of production is achieved, 
cannot by any means always be regarded as effective ones. This is a sufficient 
reason why, in project-making, the relative cost of production must be con- 
sidered in connection with the magnitudes of capital investments, as one of the 
indices of the saving in social labour in projected enterprises. It must, more- 
over, be borne in mind that current (operational) outlays on production are not 
fully taken into account in cost of production. Net: product is taken into 
account in cost of production only in wage costs. 

To be able to make a more complete calculation of social labour outlays, 
and, consequently, of their economicalness, Academician S. G. Strumilin has 
suggested that outlays of social labour in production should be fully taken 
into account by means of adding to wage costs, as a specific percentage, the 
portion of net product which is consumed in general [social] needs (IAN 1946, 
no. 3, p. 211). The practical application of this method encounters serious 
difficulties. The prices of the means of production included in the cost of 
production express actual outlays of social labour extremely incompletely and 
in different degrees. That is why, to add to the material outlays included in 
cost of production, even the whole of the net product does not fully express the 
outlays of past and living labour. Nevertheless, the question of how to take 
into account more fully the outlays of social labour in production, requires 
further study, since economy in cost of production, which is an important 
factor in project-making, understates the saving of labour obtained by capital 
investments. But even apart from that, the methods of determining the pro- 
jected physical indicators and the projected cost of production, which are 
used in practice, need to be improved. 

The discussion has shown that the calculation of the technico-economic 
indicators and of cost of production is in many cases no guarantee that the 
most economical projects are chosen. To achieve this, it is necessary to apply 
progressive methods of determining projected productive capacities, to take 
into account all reserves and potentialities in the projected machinery, 
technology and organization of production, all the experience of new working 
methods, and to aim at overcoming bottlenecks in production. Only if this is 
done will projected output capacities be stimulants for advance after the 
enterprise goes into production. In the struggle for economy in capital invest- 
ments, it is also very important to determine correctly the projected produc- 
tive capacity of each group of machines, each shop and so forth, since this 
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obviates the need for installing superfluous [reserve] equipment to obtain a 
given output. Yet there are cases when projected productive capacities are 
easily achieved and exceeded immediately after the enterprise begins to 
function. This is due not only to the improved skill of the workers and 
technical staff, but often also to the fact that capacities have been under-rated. 
Thus, in projects of machine-building plants productive capacities are deter- 
mined by the correlation of two magnitudes, machine-man-hour units per year 
and the labour consumption of the output; but the norms of labour-consump- 
tion, even in the best projects, are only a little better than the average- 
progressive norms currently reached. Moreover, even the better norms of 
labour consumption in existing enterprises reflect unevennesses in the capaci- 
ties of machines, supply difficulties, and so forth. It is not surprising, there- 



















































































fore, that the projected productive capacities, by the time the enterprise is 
; put into operation, far from being maximum capacities, are often not even 
© average-progressive ones. 
. The technico-economic indicators in projects are frequently compared with 
nt the average indicators of the industry or with the indicators of enterprises 
fo which are not among the best. To ensure that the most progressive variants 
of the projected enterprises are selected, and that they are more economical 
8, than the better enterprises already in operation, it is necessary to employ in 
as project-making scientifically derived norms in accordance with the new, 
en improved machinery and organization of production. The technical and 
he economic indicators of different variants must be compared with each other 
46, and with the corresponding indicators of the better existing enterprises 
us (including the tightened norms of the best shops and workers), as also with 
of indicators of the best enterprises of the same type already projected in the 
ind particular industry. Only if this is done can the projected enterprises, at the 
| in time when they come into full operation, be economically the best, and able 
the to reduce the socially necessary outlays on production. 
ake In project-making, outlays on materials obtained from other enterprises are 
ies priced at existing wholesale prices, and transport costs at existing rates. But 
tant when two variants are compared, if one is to receive components, power and 
vital so forth from other organizations while the other is to provide them itself, this 
pre leads to errors in calculating the savings. It must be taken into account that, 
| are when components, power and so forth are obtained from other enterprises, the 
: outlay on their purchase includes the profit made by the enterprises which 
omic produced them as well as by transport — whereas profit is not included in 
t the their cost when internally produced. Therefore, when variants are compared 
ipply with each other and with the indicators of existing enterprises, it is necessary 
take not only to take into account the elements of cost of production costs in exist- 
nery; @ ing prices, but in many cases also to make checking calculations of the cost of 
rking production of materials and transport. This makes it possible to take into 
his § account, in project-making, both price policy and the possibility of making 
rc the future enterprises more economical. There is also a lack of clarity on the 
avest- @ question as to whether prices and production costs of materials should be 
— those current or prospective ones. It is obvious that in those cases in which 
e 


the enterprises that are to provide the projected enterprise with materials, 
G 
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fuel and power are themselves already defined in the plan, the projected costs 
of production, in these [supplying] enterprises are to be used. If then the 
indicators of the projected enterprise are compared to those of existing enter- 
prises, account must also be taken of the reduced cost of production set in the 
plan for the corresponding existing enterprises. 

In determining the profitability of projected enterprises, it is very important 
in certain industries (such as chemicals, ferrous and non-ferrous metallurgy) 
to determine correctly the cost of production of the total (complex) product, 
which comprises both the basic or main (intended) product and the by- 
products. The practice of project-making has given currency to a method of 
establishing the cost of production of the main product deducting that of the 
by-products from the total production costs of the total product. When using 
this method of calculation, the cost of production of the main product is often 
considerably lower than that of the by-products. Such low production costs 
are artificial. To avoid errors in calculating the cost of production of the main 
product, which lead to errors in determining profitability, it is necessary to 
calculate the cost of production of the main product and of the by-products in 
proportion to the independent cost of producing them, taking into account 
their share in the complex product. 


It is well known that, in opposition to the principle of minimum cost of 
production, some economists have repeatedly advanced the principle of 
minimum capital investments per unit output by the projected enterprise, as 
the decisive indicator of economicalness of capital investments in the USSR. 
This principle has been rejected by the party and government as erroneous 
and liable in many cases to impede the transition of our national economy to a 
higher technical level. An all-round economy in capital investments must be 
combined with the choice of technically and economically progressive projects 
which, in many industries, often require a higher capital consumption per 
unit output (for example in hydro-power stations, ferrous and non-ferrous 
metallurgical works, the coal mining and other industries). 

In the course of the discussion nobody has advanced this principle of least 
capital consumption in its old form. It was given a new treatment in P. 
Mstislavsky’s article ‘Some problems of the effectiveness of capital invest- 
ments in the Soviet economy’. Mstislavsky considers that, when determining 
the magnitudes of capital outlays on a construction, attention should be given 
not only to those capital investments which are spent directly on the construc- 
tion, but also to those investments necessary to construct ‘concomitant’ enter- 
prises (including enterprises supplying the raw materials, power and trans- 
port), technical improvement, the training of the labour force, as well as the 
construction of enterprises to serve the above ‘concomitant’ enterprises, and 
so forth. The rates of the ‘concomitant’ investments are to be determined in 
accordance with the planned norms of ‘capital consumption’, which are to be 
set by Gosplan USSR and the Central Statistical Board for the time and zone 
concerned. The construction variant which requires the smallest aggregate 
of capital investments on the scale of the whole economy per unit output, is in 
Mstislavsky’s opinion the one economically most effective for the national 
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economy, since it makes possible the greatest expansion of production for the 
same capital investments (VE 1949, no. 6, pp. 106-11). This method was 
received with disfavour. Its author, in effect, ignores the importance of 
current outlays in determining the economicalness of project variants. It 
happens in practice that it is possible with one variant to reduce current out- 
lays and the capital consumption per unit output for the whole economy, but 
no less frequent are the cases in which a reduction in current outlays brings 
about an increase in capital consumption per unit output, and vice versa, cases 
in which a reduction in capital consumption per unit output is accompanied 
by an increase in the current costs per unit output. For example, when replac- 
ing hand labour by machinery and self regulating devices there is as a rule a 
fall in current outlay at the cost of a rise in capital consumption in unit 
output again on the scale of the whole national economy. When new machines 
are introduced, current outlays drop, but the capital investments in industry 
increase, i.e. there is a rise in the capital consumption per unit output on the 
scale of the whole economy. This is evident even from the example quoted by 
Mstislavsky in his article (page 110). In one variant the cost of production is 
lower, in the other the capital consumption per unit output (together with the 
concomitant investments) is lower. To select the variant with the smaller 
capital consumption, withdut analysing it from all sides, means to ignore the 
reduction of current outlays. 

It is perfectly obvious that, when determining the economicalness of 
variants, current outlays must in no way be ignored, for the Communist 
Party gives as much attention to this reduction as it does to the economizing 
of capital investments. Mstislavsky’s suggestion to reduce all the elements 
of current outlays to capital consumption, i.e. to the outlays of one of the 
parts of past labour, is erroneous. The suggestion that the capital investment 
in the concomitant industries be taken into account is worthy of attention, 
but not throughout the whole economy, as he proposes in his article. 

Frequently, to obtain any identical output, one variant would necessitate 
the construction of several additional objects or of bigger associated enter- 
prises, while another would not (for example, location in a new area may 
require the building of a new railway; the choice of a method of production 
requiring large amounts of electricity demands the construction of a larger 
power station, concentration of raw materials or fuel makes it necessary to 
build a concentrating plant, and so forth). In all such cases, the expediency 
of drawing in additional capital investment must be thoroughly studied. The 
project-making organization, therefore, should be recommended to take into 
account, when comparing and contrasting the variants, not only capital 
investment in the object taken by itself, but also in the associated objects 
necessitated in each variant to ensure the operation of the projected enter- 
prise during the whole course of its work, and the construction of which 
entails specific differences in the [national] plan of capital construction. On 
the other hand, the calculation of remotely connected capital investments 
has no practical importance, for the share of investments in the projected 
enterprises contained in such investments is always very small. Nor is it 
appropriate to take into account investments in engineering, which serve not 
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only the particular enterprise, but all reconstructed and new enterprises. 

Capital investments in a given object are calculated at prices of the equip- 
ment supplied to it. This applies also to capital investment in mechanization 
elsewhere for releasing labour for new enterprises. This mechanization, in 
socialism, is a means of saving labour and of easing its conditions, and helps 
to improve the cultural and technical conditions of labour throughout the 
national economy. Such capital investments cannot therefore be charged to 
the account of the projected enterprise. 

In project-making practice it often happens that one of the variants is the 
most economical, both in cost of production per unit of output, and in the 
proportion of capital investment [as a proportion of cost of production]. In 
such cases, the choice of the most economical variant is not difficult. What 
is difficult is to determine the economicalness of variants and projects when 
it is found, on comparison, that one of the variants yields lower production 
costs per unit output, whilst another enables a saving in capital investments, 
accompanied, however, by higher cost of production per unit output. Then, as 
is well known, comes the question of how much more advantageous, from the 
point of view of the whole economy, is lower cost of production, than the 
additional investments of the first variant. 

To answer this question, the savings in cost of production is compared 
with the additional capital investment, in accordance with the formula of the 
recoupment period and the coefficient of effectiveness: 


Pn gpa 
C.—C, I,—I, 
where P=period of recoupment of the additional investment [required by the 
variant with the higher cost of construction], I, and I, are the investments 
required in the two variants, C, and C, are the cost of production of a year’s 
output in each variant, and E is the coefficient of effectiveness of the extra 
investment. 

The question of whether it is possible to commensurate saving in cost of 
production with additional capital investment, and the methods of this 
commensuration, constituted one of the most important points in the dis- 
cussion. Some of those’ taking part (P. Mstislavsky, G. Levin), denied the 
very possibility of commensuration. For example, Mstislavsky asserted that 
current capital investments and future operational costs (in 5, 10 or more 
years) are as little susceptible to direct commensuration as ‘a tomtit in the 
hand’ and ‘a crane in the sky’. Direct commensuration can only be made 
between investments and investments, operational costs and operational 
costs, and moreover in each case, within the same period of time (VE 1949, 
no. 6, p. 106). 

Soviet economic literature sometimes treats the question of commensura- 
tion of saving in current expenditures and of additional capital investment in 
socialism in the spirit of the bourgeois ‘theory of the productivity of capital’. 


* The Russian text reads p=9-% (translator). 
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This ‘theory’ credits capital, as a thing, with the miraculous capacity to pro- 
duce profit from capital. 

Among the theoreticians and practitioners of project-making, there were 
adherents of the view that additional capital investment of itself augments 
the profit of projected enterprises in the USSR, raises the national income. 
They applied the bourgeois methodology of calculation to socialism. This, 
however, is no argument for denying that it is possible and necessary to make 
a direct commensuration of additional capital investment and savings in 
current expenditures as an indicator of economicalness of projects. Such 
direct commensuration, if properly done, is nothing but the commensuration 
of outlays of past labour embodied in the fixed capital created by investment, 
and likewise of past labour embodied in materials, with outlays of living 
labour. 

Marxist-Leninist political economy, far from denying that such com- 
mensuration is possible, has given it a scientific foundation as an expression 
of the increasing productivity of social labour. Despite the differences 
between past and living labour, these magnitudes are aggregated and com- 
pared in the determination of cost [stoimost, which also means value]. 

The socialist society is interested in economizing the expenditure of 
resources put into capital construction. This economy is achieved, primarily, 
by reducing the cost of capital construction, such a reduction being an 
exceptionally important reserve for increasing capital effectiveness. At the 
same time, in socialism, increase in individual capital outlays arising in many 
cases from technical progress, must be recovered by substantial saving of 
labour and better use of productive capacities and materials. The productivity 
of social labour will only increase if economy in living labour, materials and 
so forth, recovers the additional expenditures on the means of labour. 

Recognition of the fact that commensuration of savings in current outlays 
with additional capital investments is scientifically sound, should put an end 
to waverings in the theory and practice of project-making, which have caused 
no little damage to it in recent years. 

It is necessary to emphasize the erroneousness of the view which regards 
the relation between savings in current outlays and additional capital invest- 
ment as a regulator of the distribution of investment among the branches of 
the economy. This view was defended by V. Novozhilov, M. Protodyakonov 
and others, who suggested that additional capital investment should be 
directed to technical improvement in those industries where they are capable 
of ensuring achievement of a coefficient of effectiveness laid down for the 
whole economy. In the USSR, the distribution of capital investments 
(including additional ones) to improve the technique of production in various 
industries is made by the socialist state in conformity with the basic economic 
law of socialism and the law of the planned proportionate development of the 
national economy in the actual circumstances of the particular time. The 
socialist state puts new and improved machinery into every industry, with 
priority for those industries and enterprises where, at the particular moment, 
it is most needed to raise the productivity of labour, to increase output and 
to improve the conditions of labour. 
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The discussion also raised the question of what relationship between an 
economy of current outlays and additional capital investments there should be 
to make these additional capital investments appropriate. It is well known 
that project-making practice applies different coefficients of effectiveness and 
different recoupment periods for each separate industry. For example, in 
project-making for hydro-power stations, a 6 per cent coefficient of effective- 
ness has often been adopted, but for railways 10 per cent. Even some of the 
supporters of the separate industrial norms of effectiveness (for example 
T. S. Khachaturov) recognized that these coefficients and recoupment 
periods have no scientific basis. All that was said was that the recoupment 
periods should be shorter than the amortisation period, but this opinion was 
not scientifically argued either. 

In socialism, we should be concerned not with obtaining some rate of profit, 
but with the period within which additional capital investments must be 
justified by savings in current outlays. The question of methods for these 
determining periods was not decided in the discussion. 

The practice of commeasuring savings in current outlays and additional 
capital investment has still several defects. Thus, economy in current outlays 
is taken into account as a kind of difference in cost of production set in differ- 
ent variants, including also difference in amortisation of fixed capital. Addi- 
tional capital investments are taken into account as the difference between 
the investments projected for different variants. In this way, the difference in 
the capital investments in the different variants is taken into account twice 
over — both in the numerator and the denominator of the recoupment 


a ae p , in , 
formula: a = since the difference in amortisation (aimed at complete 
2 “1 


reinbursement) for the amortisation period is nothing other than the differ- 
ence in capital investments. This method of calculation cannot be accepted 
as correct. If it is applied, the difference in capital investments, which has 
been included twice over, will appear as if it was ‘interest on capital’, in as far 
as amortisation has already been included in current outlays. It is quite 
obvious that this method of commensurating additional investments with 
savings in current outlays cannot be recognized as sound. This method 
exaggerates the additional investments, and understates the aggregate of 
current outlays in the best variant. 

As we have seen above, economy in current outlays is not fully expressed 
through reduction in cost of production. Capital investments also, represent- 
ing as they do the ‘price’ of constructing a projected object, are also close to 
the costs of production of construction. That is why commeasuring reduction 
in cost of production with additional capital investments is only a rough 
expression of the economicalness of a variant. 

At the same time, it must be emphasized that the relation of additional 
capital investment to reduction in cost of production may not be considered, 
as has often been done in practice, as the decisive indicator of capital effec- 
tiveness. It may be used as one of the indicators of economicalness in choice 
between projects. This indicator acquires great importance when the pro- 
jects have no substantial differences in respect of satisfaction of the material 
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and cultural requirements of the people and other related national economic 
requirements — the possibilities of expanding production, raising the level 
of particular areas and republics whose development is of immediate urgency, 
consolidating defensive capacity and the technico-economic independence of 
the country, ensuring the shortest possible construction periods, and improv- 
ing the conditions of labour. 


The discussion also touched upon the problem of investments made at 
different times: the determination of their economic effectiveness and the 
methods of determining their economicalness. 

In project-making this kind of question is not infrequent. Let us assume 
that there is a plan to build a railway, the second track of which will be 
required several years later than the first. If a double track railway is built 
immediately, the cost of one kilometre will be, say, 1.5 million rubles. But 
if only one track is built to begin with, and the other after some years, then 
the construction cost of one kilometre, owing to the need for additional work 
to be done in this case, will rise to 1.7 million rubles. The railway is 100 
kilometres long. Consequently, if both tracks are laid simultaneously, the 
total construction cost will come to 150 million rubles. If the railway is 
built in two instalments, its cost will rise to 170 million rubles, but this will 
keep available for some years tens of millions of rubles for use in other sectors 
of the national economy. The question is, what is economically more advan- 
tageous for the national economy: to save 20 million rubles on construction, 
or to free for a number of years several score (say 80 million) rubles? 

Let us take another example, and assume that a machine of identical pro- 
ductivity can be constructed either of more expensive or cheaper material. 
(This concerns the most important components and parts.) In the first case, 
it will cost 100,000 rubles and have a life of 25 years. In the second case, it 
will cost 60,000 rubles with a life of 124 years. Thus by constructing the 
machine from expensive materials, 20,000 rubles will be saved; while two 
machines made of cheaper materials will cost 20,000 rubles more but will 
keep available 40,000 rubles for 12} years. The same question arises; what 
is economically more advantageous — to save 20,000 rubles or to free 40,000 
rubles for 124 years? 

In capitalist conditions, this question is decided in principle by the relation 
between income from temporarily free capital (the investments being 
made at different times in the particular object), calculated at compound 
interest; and the extra cost when investments in the particular object are 
made at different times. What is of decisive importance here is the interest 
on capital. The increment of temporarily free capital is measured according 
to the formula of compound interest: S=C(I-+-Z)‘ where S is the freed sum 
plus increment, C is the freed sum, Z the rate of interest and t the time for 
which C is kept available. 

By analogy with this, project-making practice in socialism has long 
employed a method of commensurating capital investments made at different 
times which is based on the following reasoning. If, right from the start, the 
cheaper variant is chosen, making thereby a saving in capital investments A A, 
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then the amount saved can be invested in another sector of the national 
economy with an effectiveness which equals the average. Hence, by the end 
of the year, capital investment A, with the increment of the value of A A 
will come to A+ A A or A(1+A). Suppose the increment obtained is invested 
again, and by the end of the second year, it will yield an increment of the same 
proportion as the initial capital investment or, in other words, A (1+-A) 
will increase by the end of the second year, according to the formula of 
compound interest, to A(1+A) (1+A)=A(1+-A)*. But if the magnitude 
A, through t years at compound interest ‘is transformed’ into A(1+-A)™, 
this means that, conversely the magnitude A(1+-A)‘ of year t is reducible to 
A(1+A)' 

(1+A)* 
of year t to the level of the initial year, we must divide this investment 
by (1+A)'t. The magnitude A has usually been taken by project-makers 
as the same as the coefficient of relative effectiveness, that is equal to 10 per 
cent (see IAN 1950, no. 4, p. 239). This reasoning and the resultant method 
of commeasuring capital investments made at different times were criticized 
in our press. 

Alongside this method of bringing down distant capital investments to the 
capital investments of the initial year, the discussion produced a suggestion 
for a method of determining the economicalness of capital outlays made at 
different times calculating the additional national income derived from a 
temporary freeing of capital investments and comparing it to the later addi- 
tional capital cost (VE 1949, no. 6, pp. 112, 114). 

But the discussion did not fully explore methods for determining the 
additional magnitude of national income created through the freed invest- 
ments [alternatively used]. This magnitude can evidently be derived from 
three magnitudes: the amount of freed capital, the time for which it is free, 
and the amount of national income created in the given year per ome of the 
fixed capital operating in that year. 


=A in the initial year: in other words, to compare any investment 


So it was established as a result of the discussion that in socialism the law 
of value and the profitability of particular enterprises cannot be regarded as 
the criterion of capital effectiveness. Effectiveness of capital investments 
consists in its conformity to the requirements of the basic economic law of 
socialism and the law of planned proportionate development of the national 
economy. It is expressed by the largest possible national income obtained, 
with the least possible expenditure per unit output and by a corresponding 
structure of social production, ensuring the maximum satisfaction of the 
people’s requirements, further uninterrupted increase in production on the 
basis of a superior technique, and the consolidation of the country’s defensive 
capacity. In project-making, the profitability of particular enterprises must be 
taken into account within the framework of the demands of a higher form of 
profitability. 


* A (1+) in the Russian text (translator). 
+ A (1+A)* in the Russian text (translator). 
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The result of the discussion has established that, in many cases, the mini- 
mum cost of production and the smallest capital consumption per unit output 
cannot be accepted as the decisive indicators of economicalness in projects. 
If a reduction in costs of production goes with additional capital investments, 
it is appropriate to commeasure them. Such commensuration must be 
treated as one indicator of economicalness in projects. 

It has been recognized as a result of the discussion that, when determining 
the amounts of capital investment in different variants, it is appropriate to 
take into account — within certain limits — the investments made not only 
in the projected object but also in contiguous industries, in raw materials 
and fuel or power sources and in transport. And when determining the 
reduction in cost of production, to take into account the economy in current 
outlays to be obtained by the given capital investments in the corresponding 
contiguous industries. 

At the same time, the discussion has failed to decide certain questions, 
which require further work. 

These questions include above all: 

(1) the methods of commeasuring additional capital investment with savings 
in current outlays, ensuring a correct determination of the economicalness of 
projects in socialism, taking into account the time during which the saving in 
current outlays is to be obtained (in this connection attention should be paid 
to the proposed method of commeasuring capital investments, taking into 
account the repayment of additional capital investments through amortisa- 
tion as fully covering the fixed capital in the period of the saving); 

(2) the methods of determining the accounting periods in the course of 
which the saving of current outlays must recover the additional capital 
investment; . 

(3) the limits within which capital investments made in contiguous indus- 
tries must be calculated; 

(4) methods of determining the economicalness of capital investments 
made at different times; 

(5) methods of determining the economicalness of permanent structures; 

(6) methods of determining all outlays of social labour in production. 

The definition of a capital effectiveness in different industries (in the 
extractive and working up industries, in hydro power, and so forth) has its 
peculiarities. This is why it is important for the questions of determining 
capital effectiveness and for the specific indicators of this effectiveness in each 
industry to be scientifically worked out in the research institutes belonging to 
the industries, in co-operation with the project-making organizations. A 
deeper analysis of these questions will promote a further development in the 
planning of, and project-making for, capital construction in our country. 
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Selskoye Khozyaistvo April 15, 1954, reports a conference of commissioners 
of the CC before their departure to the new state farms to be organized on 
virgin and unploughed land (each one being made responsible for four or 
five of the new farms). By demonstrations of new machinery and by reports 
of outstanding kolkhoz and sovkhoz workers they were acquainted with new 
production techniques. The commissioners heard also lectures by the 
minister of State Farms on organization, and by Lysenko on the agrotechnical 
aspects of their task. 

The same issue contains a letter from a research worker protesting against 
the granting of a doctor’s degree (by a two-thirds majority of the members of 
the All-Union Institute for Fertilizers) to I. I. Belonozhko, a research worker 
who had claimed successful yarovisatsia (the artificial promotion of growth in 
seeds introduced by Lysenko) of perennial grasses. Apart from claiming 
general validity of the travopolye system (cf. Soviet Studies, vol. VI, no 1, 
p. 103) Belonozhko is reproached for confusing experimental proof with 
dogmatic declarations and for overmuch adducing of quotations (which com- 
prise nearly half the space of one chapter of this dissertation). The criticism 
is directed mainly against the insufficiency of Belonozhko’s experiments and 
the unwarranted nature of the conclusions drawn from them. 

Kommunist 1954, No. 6 contains an extensive survey of the way in which 
the local press supports the campaign for agricultural improvements. The 
criticised mistakes of various local papers include emphasis on quantitative 
rather than on qualitative characteristics of combine harvesting and ignoring 
the problems posed by bad quality of soil (the frequently used proverb ‘there 
are no bad soils, but only bad agriculturists’ is criticized). 


Two articles, published in Planoyoye Khozyaistvo 1954, no. 1 and in 
Voprosy Ekonomiki 1954, no. 5 provide interesting information about the part 
played by local authorities and industrial co-operatives in the drive for increased 
supply of consumers’ goods. In the RSFSR alone there are about 15,000 of 
such enterprises, with nearly 1.74 million employees; their output was 50 per 
cent higher than in 1950. This, however, is still far below the programme 
which envisages for 1955 twice the 1950 output of knitwear, 340 per cent 
of the 1950 output of stockinet underwear, 350 per cent in metal pots and 
pans, etc., 170 per cent in earthenware, 400 per cent in furniture, 280 per 
cent in metal beds, 360 per cent in pianos. The technical level of the local 
industries is still far below that of comparative enterprises under national 
control. 

Yefimov’s article in Voprosy Ekonomiki gives (p. 34) a comparison between 
three enterprises producing furniture: the consumption of electricity per 
employed worker amounts in one of them, an industrial co-operative, to no 
more than 470'kilowatt hours against 1500 in a specialized factory of a local 
authority, and 2350 in a nationally owned factory. The second of these enter- 
prises has an annual output of 50,000 chairs, each of which consumes 3.8 man 
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hours, while the third (under national control) produces 250,000, each of 
which requires 1.74 man hours. 

Improvement is sought by specialization and by concentration of the various 
branches of production in the enterprises most suited for them, and also in 
the construction of new specialized factories: for example, the construction of 
94 new furniture factories with an annual output evaluated at 297 million 
rubles is envisaged. Special attention is devoted to the development of local 
industries and industrial co-operatives in the Urals, Siberia and the Far East 
which still depend to a large extent on supply of consumer goods from Central 
Russia. The republican and local authorities have the right to spend up to 60 
per cent of the accumulations in the enterprises under their management for 
expansion of the local industries beyond the confirmed plans. Yefimov 
emphasizes the need for a clearer delimitation of the respective tasks of the 
local and national industries. He criticizes, for example, the production of 
aluminium pans in the Chelyabinsk Tractor Works. and the inclusion of the 
production of refrigerators (at a cost exceeding the market price) in the pro- 
duction programme of a local enterprise in the same town. Local industries 
should develop the production of simple agricultural implements. They 
should, however, end the practice of accepting, at excessive prices, occasional 
orders by state enterprises from raw materials supplied by the latter, which 
serve frequently as a means to cover the deficit incurred by the local enter- 
prise in carrying out its own production programme. 

This criticism is evidently directed at least as much against managers of 
enterprises under national control who habitually bridge shortcomings in the 
fulfilment of their production plans by resorting to their minor neighbours, as 
against the latter’s habit of accepting such orders instead of fulfilling their own 
basic tasks at reasonable production costs. The criticism contrasts strongly 
with earlier conditions when the overcoming of a bottleneck in the production 
of some key factory was regarded as the central task of all industries at the 
place, and to the solution of which everything else had to be subordinated. 

As a contribution to the current campaign against bureaucratism, Liter- 
aturnaya Gazeta, May 6, 1954, published a front page article under the heading 
‘The living cause and the dead forms’, which is based upon the experience of 
the leading statistician of one of the economic Ministries. He complains that 
many of the measures adopted on the party’s instruction to avoid burdening 
the factory management with excessive reporting, amount in fact to informa- 
tion formerly demanded on several forms being concentrated in a single 
document (for example, form 1 SN, dealing with the movement of raw and 
semi-fabricated materials, contains 450 lines and 10 vertical columns, so that 
4500 figures have to be calculated and analysed by the factory statisticians 
every month in order to report only on this issue). A factory manager, who 
has every month to sign about a hundred forms of statistical reporting, is 
bound to do it in a purely mechanical way — otherwise no time would be left 
for his main work. In many cases the same factual data, arranged from differ- 
ent points of view, have to be sent on a number of different forms to the same 
institution. The reforms of 1953 abolished some report forms, but the 
Central Statistical Office tends to find pretexts to collect the information by 
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round-about ways, such as by supplements to other report forms. The 
author of the article says that the central authorities have achieved some 
success in simplifying their own work but have failed to reduce the burden of 
statistical reporting on the spot, in the factories and shops. 


Finansy i Kredit SSSR (the monthly of the Ministry of Finances) has 
opened a discussion on the function of money in a socialist economy. Prof. 
Gusakov (1954, no. 4), defends the classical concept of money based upon 
gold as the universal standard of measurement of values for all the functions 
of money in a socialist economy (with emphasis on the functions of gold as a 
standard of value in East-West exchanges, the growing importance of which is 
emphasized) while an article by Prof. K. Larionov and A. Molchanov draws 
attention to the fact that even after the price reforms of the early fifties the 
prices of the means of production do not express, nor are intended to express, 
their full value since they contain only the immediate production costs plus 
such parts of the profits created in those enterprises as the state finds proper to 
leave at the immediate disposition of their management. 

‘ Prof. Gusakov’s article contains the interesting remark that the system of 
‘fixed 1926-27 prices’ continued ‘up to the end of 1948 and then was abolished 
as having outlived itself’. This date is considerably earlier than that assumed 
up to now by most Western students of the subject. 


An article ‘On the System of the Civil Code of the USSR’ published by 
A. V. Venediktov in Sovetskoye Gosudarstvo i Pravo 1954, no. 2, illustrates the 
state of the preliminary discussion on the new Civil Code. Controversial 
issues include the question whether to include authors’ and inventors’ law, 
a special chapter on the protection of personal rights of a non-property char- 
acter and, especially, whether the regulations on relationships between MTS 
and kolkhozy and kontraktatsia (pre-harvest purchasing contracts with the 
kolkhozy) should be included. The need to formalize the new institutions 
developed during the past twenty years is taken for granted and appears, 
indeed, to be one of the main motives of the re-codification of civil law. 
Venediktov mentions (with disagreement) the argument made against the 
inclusion of the mentioned agricultural relationships as belonging to the 
specific branch of kolkhoz law. He also disagrees with the material argument 
that the Government’s freedom to modify these types of contracts according 
to changing practical needs should not yet be restricted by codification. 

An article by G. N. Alexandrov, published in the same issue of the journal, 
deals with the question whether the Preliminary Investigation in criminal 
affairs should — as at present — remain within the competence of the public 
prosecution, be transferred to the police, or become an independent institution 
under the direct guidance of the Ministry of Justice. Alexandrov argues 
against A. Vasilev who, speaking in favour of an independent investigation, 
asserts that the present system brings investigation too near to prosecution 
and, on the other hand, turns the prosecutor into some kind of higher instance 
over the Investigator. Alexandrov’s objections to this point of view are mainly 
based upon the amount of practical experience and personal collaboration 
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accumulated under the present system. He suggests sharper distinction be- 
tween the tasks of the criminal investigator and, on the one side, those of the 
police (militia) which should only prevent the loss of material evidence, and, 
on the other side, those of his senior, the attorney — to whom the decision 
whether to prosecute should be left. The investigator should only tentatively 
summarise the results at which he arrived on the basis of the evidence col- 
lected by him. The defence should participate in the trial from the moment 
when the preliminary investigation is concluded, allowing the defendant and 
his council to ask for additional investigations before the public attorney 
arrives at his decision whether to prosecute. Alexandrov objects to an earlier 
participation of the defence, which is suggested by many Soviet jurists, as 
‘complicating the work of the investigator as well as of the counsel for the 
defence’. 

I. D. Davydov, writing in Sovetskoye Gosudarstvo i Pravo 1954, no. 3, joins 
issue with these suggestions: he suggests drawing the conclusions from the 
preliminary investigation by the criminal investigator himself and (as Davy- 
dov says, in conformity with argument proceeding amongst Soviet lawyers for 
many years) admission of counsel for the defence from the moment when the 
defendant is informed of the conclusion of the preliminary investigation, so 
that he may demand the collection of additional evidence. Amongst the 
issues left controversial in the present Code of Criminal Procedure, and to be 
settled in the new one, Davydov also mentions the right of the person who has 
a civil law claim because of a criminal offence to appeal against a criminal 
judgement detrimental to his claim. Davydov suggests a right of the civil law 
claimant to appeal against the motivation of a discharge such as lack of 
evidence, which would deprive him of his claim, but not against discharge 
because the act committed does not come under the provisions of the criminal 
code, as such a discharge would still allow for a subsequent civil law suit on 
the basis of the established fact that the defendant had committed the action 
complained of. Davydov also raises problems of the general principles to be 
proclaimed in the new code, including that of presuming the innocence of the 
accused, 


Voprosy Istorii 1954, no. 2, reports a discussion in the History Faculty of 
Leningrad University on the treatment of the part played by the masses of the 
people as the creators of material and cultural values and as the decisive 
forces in the revolutionary transformation of societies. Undue emphasis, the 
reporter says, has been laid in the teaching of ancient, medieval and modern 
(including Soviet) history in individual personalities (Perikles, Alexander, 
Richelieu, Napoleon, Bismark, Ivan III, Ivan IV and Peter I were explicitly 
mentioned) to the detriment of the presentation of socio-economic develop- 
ments. One speaker noted that of the 700 pages of the new textbook on 
medieval history, only three — consisting of the most elementary common- 
places — deal with the development of the productive forces and of the labour 
of the masses. Some speakers dealt with particular aspects of the part played 
by the common people in historical developments, such as the question 
whether the ancient slaves developed a culture of their own (Prof. Kovalev, 
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who raised the point, denied this, however, stating that Christianity very soon 
became a religion of the slave-owning class); the peasants’ initiative in the settle- 
ment of the Russian North in the twelfth and thirteenth centuries; or the mass- 
movements of the mid-nineteenth century which, it was said, were very much 
overshadowed in Soviet historiography by biographical studies about the out- 
standing revolutionary democrats (Belinsky, Dobrolyubov, Chernishevsky, 
etc.). Other speakers emphasized the part played by popular movements in 
the Western countries in bringing the Allied intervention in Russia to an end, 
and the importance of art not just as a means of representing great historical 
events but also as an expression of mass movements: the work of a great 
number of Czech artists of the period of the Hussite wars, whose names have 
not been preserved, was mentioned as an example. The whole tendency of the 
meeting appears to have been to regard as exaggerated the emphasis on the 
importance of outstanding personalities current since 1937. 


An informative article by A. N. Nesmeyanov, President of the Academy of 
Sciences, reviews in the Academy’s journal (Vestnik Akademi Nauk 1954, 
no. 5) the general trend of current development in each field of science in the 
USSR. The survey concludes with a plea for more ‘pure’ or ‘fundamental’ 
science, in the following terms: ‘I wish to emphasize the necessity of continual 
concern for the future of science ... Beyond the current concerns of science 
it is impermissible to forget or not to bother with problems which raise 
science to a new and higher stage, and it is all the more impermissible to be 
behindhand in work on them. The reproaches often made to the USSR 
Academy of Sciences for inadequate help in solving specific industrial prob- 
lems are if course justified. However, I think our Academy is very much 
more at fault in that it is not infrequently behindhand in work on problems of 
science’s future. It is true that this only comes to be felt at a later time, but 
then very much more keenly. The USSR Academy of Sciences is responsible 
in the main and in a special degree for problems which lead to qualitative 
shifts in science and open up possibilities for its transition to a new phase of 
development, while the whole immense network of industrial scientific 
institutions is concerned with current problems. Thus, we [of the Academy] 
must work at all aspects of the strategy of science’s development, correctly 
define those growing points in the qualitative development of science which 
offer advantageous possibilities for moving on to the next stage of mastery 
over nature’s forces.’ Nesmeyanov defines such points, by way of example, as 
the physics of the atomic nucleus and of semi-conductors, and adds: ‘We must 
be guided by both practical industrial requirements and conditions, and by 
the course of development taken by science itself and especially the inter- 
action between sciences. It is on the boundaries of sciences that these 
advantageous points of growth lie, which explains the rapid development of 
such frontier sciences as geochemistry, biophysics, biogeochemistry, chemical 
physics. We must do all in our power to facilitate the interaction of sciences 
and to cultivate the young frontier sciences so as to make sure of the points 
of their growth.’ 
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An article by Academician S. L. Sobolev ‘Scientific Criticism, Innovation 
and Dogmatism’ in Pravda July 2, 1954, amounts to a plea for a more open 
mind. Einstein is praised for his ‘remarkable researches’ which led to his 
theory of speeds approaching the speed of light, and scientists are asked not to 
make of Einstein’s philosophical idealism a barrier between them and his 
contributions to knowledge. Articles which in some particular disagreed with 
Lysenko or with Bykov or Ivanov-Smolensky (see Soviet Studies, vol. III, 
pp- 34ff) lay long unpublished. ‘Not one genuinely new direction could 
develop and exist in science if this sort of tendency were given freedom.’ 
Facile use of labels like reactionary, idealist, incorrigible-Weis mannist and 
Malthusian ‘cause only harm’. The habit of dividing scientific trends into 
‘black’ and ‘white’, ‘without distinguishing in them particular elements of a 
negative and positive kind’, led to serious economic loss in the case of travo- 
polye rotation and the wheat crop. Sobolev concludes by saying that ‘the old 
tempered cadres of scientists with immense experience’ are being joined by 
the new generation, and this is a ‘guarantee that our science will very soon 
become a yet more active participant in the building up of communism’. 


For those who know the daily life and mentality of ordinary urban Russians, 
there is cause for some mild excitement in a modest sketch by V. Ardamatsky 
in Krokodil (June 10, 1954) which recounts several instances of red tape in 
everyday life. The instances could be multiplied a thousandfold: what is 
remarkable in the sketch is its refusal to accept irrational routine administra- 
tive procedures, and the collapse of the petty officials’ insistence on adherence 
to them in face of sufficiently determined opposition by a member of the pub- 
lic. Whether the cases reported are true or not, the public impatience 
expressed in the sketch, and the manner of its expression, are evidence of a 
kind of social development that is far more important than may appear at first 
sight. All the instances recounted are associated with the more modern urban 
public services: installation of a television aerial, re-direction of mail, repair of 
a gas cooker, and trolleybus stopping places. The sketch says, in effect, that 
the mysteries of traditional bureaucratic procedures are no longer sacrosanct 
in face of the reauirements of modern town life. 
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